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CONQUERED. 
BY MARY THACHER HIGGINSON 
NE day he said: “I long to go 
Where green fields slope to meet the tide, 
And sweet wild roses bud and blow 
Upon the cold rock's side; 


‘Where swallows nest in fragrant barns 
With sea-winds blowing through the hay, 

And hills behind, with shadowy tarns, 
Look down upon the bay.’ 


‘Ah ves!” she sighed, “I know it all, 
The wooded isles, the curving shore 

The plashing waves, the sea-bird’s call, 
Sounds I shall hear no more!” 


He brought pink clovers, and a sheaf 
Of daisies in their gold and white, 
Sweet-fern, blue harebells, bayberry leaf; 

She grasped them with delight. 


“From breezy pastures they have strayed; 
They bring me whiffs of cool salt air; 
Before these spicy blossoms fade, 
Love, you must take me there!” 


THE COMMON-SENSE SKIRT. 

Y AID a clever woman the other day: ‘‘ I have made 
i) up my mind that my skirts for street wear shall 
not in future touch the ground; they shall clear it 
fully. There is no comfort in walking when one 
hand must forever hitch up the hem of one’s gar- 
ment lest it come into contact with vileness and mud; 
furthermore, there is no sense in it. Common-sense 
decrees that a short skirt shall be worn in out-door 
life.” 

The little lady might have added to her argument 
for the cleanliness and convenience of a skirt free 
from contact with the pavement or the road, a fur- 
ther consideration on the score of health. Undoubt- 
edly the woman whose robes trail in the dust is 
making herself a medium for the transmission of 
disease, the germs of which, impalpable as deadly, 
are sown broadcast in the mire and dirt over which 
she must walk to church, to the shops, to the office, 
to the market. She can go on no errand wearing a 
long sweeping garment which she allows to sweep 
behind her, or even to touch the ground at certain 
points, without incurring a peril which may be fatal 
to herself or her neighbor. To make one’s self a 
vehicle for conveying infection is worse than heed- 
less, it is little short of criminal; or, if regarded only 
as an error in judgment or an offence against taste, 
it yet belongs to the category of those blunders which 
are, in effect, crimes. 

The trailing skirt worn in rainy weather inevita 
bly means a resultant hour or two of damp ankles to 
its unfortunate victim, and damp ankles are often 
precursors of rheumatism with its torturing twinges, 
or of pneumonia with its insidious attack upon the 
citadels of vitality. These at the worst. At the 
best, in the wake of dampened ankles stalks catarrh, 
with its destructive effect upon beauty, its marring 
of the voice, its coarsening and reddening of the 
skin, clouding of the eyes, and vitiating of the breath. 
The fairest of her sex is obscured by that most ple- 
beian of maladies, influenza; and influenza, like an 
imp of darkness, waits to pounce upon the simpleton 
who promenades in the rain with a trailing skirt. 

In the interest of grace, too, the short skirt is the 
skirt for the business hours of a woman's life. A 
woman need not go to business to have a business 
life of her own. Every woman, from the queen in 
her audience-chamber to the little wife who kisses 
her husband at the door in the morning, and then 
sits down to darn the knee-worn stockings of her 
youngest boy, has a life of business of some sort. 
The girl who is arrayed in purple and fine linen, and 
who sallies forth to buy silks to complete the altar- 
cloth she is working, is, in her way and at the 
hour, as truly engaged in business, 7. e., occupation, 
as the girl who stands behind the counter and waits 
on her 

The first has the greater responsibility, for the 
second will probably imitate her, and graduate the 
length of her petticoats by the inches, more or less, 
of the other's. All leadership begins at the top. 

The woman who can, financially speaking, afford 
to have a new facing in her gown every fortnight, 
or who can afford a new gown the instant her old 
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one grows shabby, is the woman who should set 
the fashion of economy for those whose purses are 
narrower. She owes them this kindness. It is a 
case of noblesse oblige. 

In the interest of grace—which in its ultimate anal- 
ysis is fitness, appropriateness to requirement—wo- 
men of all ranks and ages should wear a short skirt 
during business hours. Fancy the cook trailing 
around in a tea gown over her saucepans and spoons! 
Fancy the nurse-maid drawing the baby-carriage in 
a trained skirt! Fancy the physician calling upon 
her patients in the loose- flowing draperies of the 
drawing-room! Fancy the teacher going to and 
from her school-room in robes on which the boys 
might play tag! Fancy, again, each of these work- 
ers laboriously toiling on her way with one nervous 
hand always clutching madly at the gathering and 
elusive folds, which defy control, and assert the pro- 
pensity of inanimate things to tax the nerves and 
temper of things animate! 

For house and evening wear, for occasions of 
leisure and ceremony, the trained skirt is beautiful 
and becoming. It is a badge of its wearer's hour of 
enjoyment. Equally with rings and ornaments and 
soft laces and embroideries, the trained gown belongs 
to the period of toilette, and lends a beautiful and 
decorative aspect to social scenes of gayety and pomp. 
It is appropriate in a carriage costume. But for 
walking and for working we plead for the skirt of 
common-sense. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


I was, I confess,not 
without some eager- 
ness that I turned the 
corner to-day and en- 
tered Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler’s. Which of all the 
good people 1 loved 
were to be there, I 
wondered, and who 


would come as the day 
wore on? But it was 


Mrs. Van Twiller herself, and no guest, whom I found. She 
was standing in the hall, her travelling-bags about her. 

* Forgive me,” she said, holding out her hands with one of 
her gracious smiles. ‘‘] could not heip it; it was all so 
desolate. I have not even staid to write Miss Van Auken. 
You go inside and do that for me. Look through my note. 
book, and tell her some of the things we did.” 

It was not an easy thing to write Miss Van Auken. I 
was disappointed at not seeing her. I found myself telling 
her how strangely the old place affected me. Everything as 
we had left it, but the people all gone. It was like a face, I 
told her, from which intelligence and life had suddenly 
flown, leaving the old familiar lineaments behind to haunt 
us. Iam sorry now I used the simile. Similes are always 
an allurement to people who make a study of their personal 
sentiments, whether of grief or joy. To escape myself I 
turned to Mrs. Van Twiller’s note-book, lingering over the 
pages, and finally telling Miss Van Auken of our day at 
Thun, sending ber a little sketch of the Towers. 

A marvellous day it was, by-the-way—all clear sunshine, 
and the air so cool and fresh it seemed never to have touched 
the earth before. We climbed the stone steps and narrow 
paved streets that wound in and out among the little houses 
covering the steep hill—streets that sometimes Jed us into 
the very living-rooms of householders, and sometimes by 
tiny lens fragrant with mignonette. For this, as I said, 
was in Thun, a little town of Switzerland, all fountains, 
quaint door-knockers, and curious streets—streets with up 
and down stairs to them, the shops below, and the entrances 
to dwellings just over and on top of the roofs of the little 
shops—a town, indeed, so fascinating that there were people 
living in it who, stopping there by chance ten years before, 
had been bewitched into staying ever since. 

It was the eight-hundred-year-old tower high on the hill 
that we wanted to reach that morning, which was why we 
followed the intricacies of winding streets and steps and 
living-rooms, intricacies impossible to describe, and, with 
all their fascination of stone masonry, only possible in con- 
struction when feudal lords gave orders no one questioned. 

It was the keeper's little daughter—the family live in an 
ancient room at the foot of the tower—who led us up more 
winding steps to the top, stopping at the old baronial 
hall, used now as a museum, and again at that huge upper 
chamber out of which opened the cells of the prisoners. 
For it was here, we learned, that the few prisonérs of Thun 
were confined. We heard the women singing when the 
keeper's boy, a mere lad, opened the doors to give them their 
bread and cheese 

Never was such another outlook, we thought, as from the 
little turret above. The eye was carried everywhere, over 
fertile fields radiant in the August sun, up green hill-sides, 
out on the placid, shining lake of Thun, with all its trees 
about it, and fine old chateaux looking down; along the 
rushing emerald river of Aar, white-capped beneath us from 
fierce tumblings over stones; und beyond and above all this 
the glory of snow-clad mountains, the Jungfrau resplendent 
among them all. No wonder that, looking at all this on a 
day pe eggs in beauty, sitting in the deep embra- 
sures of stone windows high above the town, we forgot the 
world and were forgotten by it. When we went down the 
first steep steps we found ourselves locked in, prisoners in 
the jail itself. 

The keeper's little boy, bringing a prisoner from the 
court-yard, finally released us. The prisoner had scen bet 
ter days, 1 am sure. I shall never forget his look as he 
saw us. First, the start of surprise, then that indescribable 
swagger as be passed us. ‘* Open there!” he cried, knocking 
his own cell. The keeper's boy locked him in, 
with loud clamor of bolts. 

Monsieur below, the keeper, was all regret; Madame, 
poor old bent madame, all sorrow; the children, half 
frightened. They had forgotten us. But Mrs. Van Twiller’s 
smiling over the fun of it put them at ease, Indeed, as we 
went away, past the beds of mignonette, past the fountain, 
and down the steep stony street, we heard the children, their 
tension relieved, laughing with merry shouts. Monsieur 
ney was saying, ‘It was the very first time in their 
ives.” 
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SOME UNWRITTEN SOCIAL LAWS. 
I—COURTESIES OF THE RIALTO. 


‘{.HAT humorous and expressive phrase of Josiah Allen's 

wife, descriptive of the wave and surge of the summer 
throng at a great American need not have been so lim- 
ited, since it pictures the of modern life every- 
where, with its desire, its a. Seen see, to get, 
to hear, to know. “To ang , and fro and to.” The 
stretch of the thoroughfares, the circuit of the shops, the 
round of pictures plays; the little trips and the long 
journeys from North to South, —— sunlight, the soft- 
ness, the fruits and the flowers; from th to North for the 
crystal of the wave, the yo of the mountain breeze, the 
lead of fashion, the touch of music and of art; across the 
ocean—around the world; pilgrimages up and down, east 
and west; arctic cliffs, African deserts, German forests; 
Western plains, a ceaseless tide, a varied company. It all 
seems to fie, somehow, in the line of growth, an education 
to broader interests, an impetus to personal development, 
that cult of the practical man and woman of to-day. The 
broader civilization, the fuller experience, the touch-and-go 
of those from afar, with exchange of thought and methods 
of life, have brought a new ordering of ways, a vew measure 
of dues. The personal prominence, peculiar privileges, the 
credits and traditions of local prestige, are not omuipres- 
ent; associations are, many of them, left behind with the 
bric-A-brac, the tapestries, and the cedar closets. The citizen 
of the world moves in a larger plain, breathes a freer air, 
must learn a wider sympathy. There is a demand for the 
courtesies of the immediate occasion, the amenities of the 
hour, the balance between strangers which tests the fibre of 
gentleness and good-breeding with a measure beyond that 
of the hearth-stone or the circle of ‘‘ one’s own set.” Con- 
ventionalities, after all, hold but little of the spirit of the in- 
dividual; they meet only the letter of the social code. Ex- 
change of obligations between those of equal grade is a 
matter so clearly defined that a lapse or offence is freely 
interpreted as an intended breach, or a confession of unpar- 
donable ignorance. The things that are Cvesar’s are ren- 
dered with no grudge of tribute. The double measure, the 
over-gauge of effort and hospitality, is usually accepted as 
a bid for precedence, an aim for leadership. 

But the new philosophy of life, the pressure of nature, 
the call of pleasure, has swept outward from narrow circles 
and the intrenchments of quiet home cenires into the grand 
Rialtos of the world, the rounds of traffic and trade, the 
crowded avenues, the brilliant boulevards, ablaze and aglit- 
ter, where the song never dies and the lights never fade. 
Each has bere equal right of foothold and place, equal] need of 
consideration and service; as the old Quaker quaintly put it, 
** Friend, thee has yet to learn that thee counts just ove in 
this world, and no more, and I must ask thee to give more 
room to thy neighbor.” The turns aud adjustments, the 
daily rub and contact, develop character, color and im- 
press mind and manners, The babit and tone of the out- 
side life, the bearing of the hotel salon, the circle of the audi- 
torium, the press of the shop, the crowdof the railway compart- 
ment or the steamer’s deck, come to be the fair measure of 
calibre and spirit. In due turn the principle, the sympathy, 
the personality of the voyageur create an atmosphere, es- 
tablish the entente cordiale, or excite the biistie of the quills. 
Comrades of the hour, the day, the week, chance compan- 
ions indeed, with no certified claim upon each other, but 
with power to make or to mar the comfort, lighten the tedi- 
um, add to and share the brightness. 

That brilliant repartee accredited to old John Randolph 
of Roanoke when, in passing his political adversary, t 
latter exclaimed with spleen, *‘I never give the sidewalk to 
a scoundrel,” he replied, ** And I always do,” lifting his hat 
and stepping from the curbstone, held in it a depth of wis- 
dom, and was worthy of a better cause. “I never speak to 
strangers, never make advances,” is by far too much the 
creed of exclusiveness and reserve. The instinct that would 
protect from familiarity and aggressiveness can surely trust 
something to natural acumen and discernment. ‘The oppor- 
tunity for influence, for good-will, asks rather for the guid- 
ance of the Moorish proverb, ‘‘If there is any good thing I 
can do, let me do it now, for I may not pass this way again.” 
It is a long journey through the various stages of the world, 
and the clasped bands and locked lips give but little spirit 
of cheer on the way. The code mutuel between strangers is 
one of varying dependence, not of distrust and suspicion. 
Places are shifted with each turn—in front today, behind 
to-morrow. ‘‘1 have made wy purchases, and am only 
waiting for my change; you can have my place.” ‘‘ There 
is room for another to sit, I know, in the length of this car, 
but why should I move unless I am pressed?” ‘“ Do you 
wish to buy today,madam?” The stock is shown with 
grudge and reserve; the shopping, a mutual service and 
profit, becomes a dread and a duty. A woman may wear, 
if she will, plumes that tower like those of Henry of Navarre, 
or an aureole brim whose circle makes a broken and tan- 
talizing picture of the tableaux at the play for those behind, 
who have paid equal price for place. The love-song of 
Isolde, the death-triumph of Tristan, may be broken and 
destroyed by the chaff and gessip of the moment; there is 
no ‘‘law to prevent it,” save that unwritten law of reci- 
procity—the balance of one to others—which has not yet 
emphasized itself. The woman whose mind is beyond her- 
self, whose thoughtiessness or whose vanity is not supreme, 
may in time establish a guild whose members sacrifice con- 
venience to principle; with whom the low theatre bonnet, 
the twist of velvet, the cluster of flowers and laces, is a silent 
token of deference aud obedience to a creed of higher cult- 
ure and consideration. Jn the court theatres of foreign 
cities, notably at Dresden, individual taste and judgment are 
net given license. Bonnets and wraps are required to be 
left with the attendant at the cloak-room, and are as rigor- 
ously excluded from parquet and boxes as in our country 
they are forbidden to mar the circle of the ballroom. 

The intuition comes with the occasion, the ready sug- 
gestion of fitness to the circumstance. Shylock and Antonio 
give each other but short shrift when hazarding the chances 
of golden argosies; the ‘‘cont and the cloak,” the going of 
“miles twain,” is hardly asked for or expected in the stir of 
personal seeking; but the morning greeting instead of the 
indifferent stare, the offer of a chair, the unused book, the 
very recognition of existence, these are small demands that 
have a time and place. The good Samaritan is always in 
the heart of every crowded company, or faring along the 
way, but one has not always the deep wounds that bring 
him to the front, though the heart may be faint and sore 
from silence and isolation. That is a pleasant custom in the 
Old World, the bow of parting to those left behind when a 
traveller descends from the compartment of the railway car- 
riunge. ‘‘ Adieu, Monsieur! Bonjour, Madame!” It means 


nothivg, merely passing the time of day, but it gives a sense 
entity and oneness with the situation. 


of companionship, of 
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In the days of the old South—and the habit still holds with 
those of first régime—from the highest to the lowest, the 
wayfarers along the country roads gave greeting as they 
passed. The wood-hauler from the pines, urging his feeble 
old horse; the planter in his carriage; Uncle Jim with his 
team of slow-moving oxen: ‘‘ Good-morning, neighbor.” 
“How are ye, Col’nel ? Fine weather, Col’nel.” ‘‘ Mornin’, 
marster!” ‘‘Good-morning, Jim.” And so it went. 
The simple legend of the ferry-boat, 


“With Fate as oar , our & lives 
Do croes some waves of Time in company,” 





stretches itself to include, indeed, ‘‘all sorts and conditions 
of men,” and much of the impress of mind and manners is 

thered in the crossing. The American of Broadway, of 
| smmretnd St. Augustine, London, Paris, Carlsbad, Cairo, is 
the broad type of the Western World, rather than the host 
and hostess of New York, New Orleans, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. The Englishman of the castle, the seigneur of 
the French chateau, is a romance of the past, a past of the 
days of tourney and joust, tapestry and needle-work. The 
representative of to-day is the banker, the barrister, the ex- 
plorer, the lecturer, the traveller, as they come and go, with 
a need for courtesy rather than for chivalry. 

Emma Morretr Tyne. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE NEW SKIRTS. 


‘THE fuller and shorter skirts promised for street dresses 

appear in the latest importations from Paris. There are 
two ways of making these new skirts. One, called the round 
skirt, has greater fulness at the top than any lately worn, and 
is just short enough to escape the ground. It is made of 
four breadths of material three-fourths of a yard wide. The 
front breadth js gored to fit at the top without darts. The 
side breadths are much less sloped, and the back width is 
very nearly straight. The top and bottom are curved slight- 
ly to make it hang gracefully. The fulness is held in side 
pleats that fold forward, beginning next the front breadth, 
extending evenly along the sides and back, and meeting in a 
small box pleat in the middle of the back, over the pocket. 
There is a silk lining throughout, with the seams turned next 
the cloth, as in bell skirts, and a silk ruche or ruffle is laid in 
knife pleats or else in accordion-pleating for a balayeuse. 
There may be a narrow trimming of fur, of kid, or a cord of 
velvet at the foot, or else it is left plain, the outside fabric 
being faced up slightly on the silk lining with an interliving 
of crinoline about eight inches deep. 

Another skirt is similar in outline to the bell skirt, but 
can be shortened more gracefully, because, instead of having 
a bias sagging seam in the back, it has a bias fold down the 
middle of the back breadth, which is then straight, or nearly 
so, on the sides. Two breadths of wide cloth are preferred 
for this skirt, and all the fulness is massed at the top of the 
back. Still other skirts have a panel of a contrasting fabric 
down the left of the front and of the back, and are otherwise 
like the bell skirt, which many modistes say will remain in 
favor another season. 


THE EMPIRE GCOWN. 


Modistes just returned from Paris are displaying evening 
dresses made in the style of the First Empire, with low short 
waist and full flowing skirt. This model was well illustrated 
in a recent Bazar, and is liked by slender young women 
when it is made of diaphanous silk muslins, white over pink 
satin, or else in layers of two or three colors, the outer gown 
of yellow chiffon over another of pink chiffon, or else of 
pale green over rose-color. One of the prettiest Empire 
gowns has a slip of accordion-pleated blue satin covered 
with flowing white silk muslin that is spangled with silver 
and bordered with two or three bands of blue satin ribbon, 
ou which are set small chouz of ribbon. 

More stately Empire dresses are of black peau de soie in 
full breadths attached to a little bolero jacket of net span- 
gled with jet. This jacket descends only to the top of the 
bust, coming straight across under the arms, and to this the 
flowing breadths are gathered, those in front being covered 
with a tablier of jetted net, while the back hangs in a round 
Watteau pleat. To fill out the neck of the low bolero is a 
yoke of white guipure lace left transparent next the flesh, 
with a high wide collar of the lace draped in folds around 
the neck like an old-fashioned stock. The sleeves have a 
balloon puff of the peau de soie above close transparent 
sleeves of white guipure. A narrow band of jet edges the 
skirt. 

OTHER EVENING DRESSES. 

A novel feature of other evening dresses is their daring 
combinations of colors. Velvet of the strongest color in the 
brocade of the skirt is used for the large yet short puffs that 
form the sleeves, and for the belt, girdle, or corselet which 
completes the pretty round corsage. Thus a demi-trained 
skirt of cream brocade powdered with tiny mauve figures 
and striped with Magenta and black satin lines, has a ruche 
of Magenta velvet around the foot. The low round waist is 
of mauve satin stretched almost without seams on a fitted 
lining, then covered with a rich guipure lace with gold 
threads wrought in white. The sleeves are a fall of this 
deep lace, while the neck folds and the girdle are of Magenta 
velvet. 

White silk dinner dresses of the rough corded silks intro- 
duced this season are very simply made, with a low round 
waist that has large puffed sleeves of ombré green velvet, or 
of violet velvet, or else of the brilliant purplish-red shade. 
The sleeve puffs have for their only decoration a brooch or 
button holding a miniature painting on porcelain framed in 
brilliants. Coffee-tinted lace imitating point d’Alencon is 
arranged around the neck in bolero shape, and falls on the 
skirt in four jabots, two drooping near the front and two 
quite low on the train. 


FANCY STUFFS AND TRIMMINGS. 


A season of fancy stuffs is at hand. A medley of color 
appears in the new druggets and wool velvets, in the Russian 
corded velours, and the still newer stamped Persian velvet; 
also in fancy satins and silks that are shot, plaided, basket- 
woven, iridescent. Entire gowns are made of these new 
changeable woollens, or else the gown is of plain faced-cloth, 
with sleeves, bolero jacket, or a corselet of ombré or miroir 
velvet. To decorate these plain cloths are trimmings of 
iridescent beads, embroideries, velvet galloons, and passe- 
menteries in all the gay Persian, Turkish, and Russian colors 
of the new fancy stuffs. Scalloped bands of velvet to take 
the plaee of galloon are of éminence purple, Russian blue, 
or dalambo red, speckled with iridescent bronze and gold 
beads, and embroidered with a slight vine in light-colored 
silks near each scalloped edge. Persian coloring is given to 


black hand-made silk braids by stringing them with rings of 
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shaded silks, while others have but two colors, as éminence, 
green, or red rings in light and dark tints strung on zi 
cords of black. Crocheted edge trimmings in points or scal- 
lops come in the new combinations of three or four colors. 
Iridescent beads are woven in bands a quarter of a yard 
wide in rich Persian colors to form vests, yokes, or little 
jackets. Buckle trimmings are o galloons of jet, gold, 
and steel crossed at intervals with fancy jet or steel buc 

Kid trimmings in tan or black disks and open oval patterns 
have bullion cords on all their edges and in the som spaces. 
Narrow looped gimps in a single color or in cashmere tints 
are placed in many rows on plain velvets and woollens. To 
trim cloth gowns are bands of two pipings of cloth, each of 
different color, as tan with green, or red with blue, holdin 
gold galloon dotted with large jet squares or crosses and sil 
rings of Salambo red, grayish Russian blue, and éminence 


purple. 
ey of the new jet trimmings have velvet ribbons intro- 
duced in loops, bows, or rosettes, while others have crocheted 


bands like lace between closely beaded stripes. Jet and 
green beads in combination are especially stylish, and are 
only rivalled by those combining the Persian colored iri- 
descent beads with gold as the prevailing hue surrounded 
with the lustrous black beads. 

Bolero and Zouave jackets of jet and Persian beads to- 
gether are imported with a trimming to match pepe 
all the colors. Entirely black boleros are partly of jet 
partly of crocheted silk, while other jet jackets have a single 
color added in crocheted rings of Salambo red or éminence 

urple. Pearl bead Zouaves opened up the back, with 
— edges, are for white dinner gowns, and there are 
similar jackets of opal-tinted beads for the light iridescent 
satins of evening dresses. 

Fringes are largely imported in jet, Persian, and gold- 
lined beads, and also in imitations of old coins, both in gold 
and silver. Sometimes these quaint old coins are strung in 
with rain fringes of jet in most effective ways. Opal fringes 
of fine beads are shown to match opal jackets corselets. 
A set of trimmings in almost any color can now be had in 
fringed corselets, or in wide girdles with revers, with shoul- 
der-straps, or with bretelles, to be used on round corsages 
that the home dressmaker fashions in the simplest manner. 

New fur trimmings are of mink tails tension like fringe 
from beaded galloon to be used pendent from round waists 
and as a border on skirts. Other furs‘of shorter fleece, 
beaver, seal, and otter, are arranged in wide bands applied 
in many curves on black and colored velvets, and edged 
with bullion cords. Little jackets of these furs, and also of 
black Persian lamb and Astrakhan, are shown in the many 
sleeveless shapes familiar in laces and beads, to be worn over 
cloth and velvet gowns. 


THE VIROT IIAT AND COLLAR. 


Virot adds to toques and hats of velvet and fur a large 
collarette of the same materials, which is to serve as the only 
wrap during the demi-season, and will also be worn : 
out the winter at receptions with a larger cloak that is left 
in the hall or the This collar merely covers the 
shoulders and the top of the co: , extending out some- 
times beyond the huge sleeves to give the desired effect of 
breadth. A green velvet toque with trimming of miniature 
seal heads and tails has with it a square turned-over collar 
of the darkest seal-skin, to which green velvet is pleated 
flatly across the back, with wide and high pleats on the 
shoulders, and pointed fronts with the seal-skin turned back 
in revers. A bow of brown satin ribbon at the back has long 
ends that are brought forward under the arms and tied on 
the chest. A large flat muff is sometimes added with box- 

leated velvet in the middle and revers of fur on each end. 
rown velvet sets of these three pieces are trimmed with 
black Persian lamb-skin, while others of Russian blue cloth 
have black Astrakban and gay crocheted silk trimmings of 
several colors. 
CAPES AND CLOAKS. 


Young ladies will wear round capes of cloth on which are 
shorter capes and box-pl ruches of miroir velvet 
und with fur. Belted and — coats more closely 
fitting than Russian blouses will also be stylish wraps for 
the winter as well as the demi-season. For older women are 
long garments of rich black silks with Watteau back and 
large sleeves, richly trimmed with lace and fur. These come 
in three-quarter lengths to be worn with long skirts like 
those of last winter, and in full lengths that cover entirely 
the new short skirts that clear the ground. 
Thanks for information are due Mrs. Donovan; MADAME 
Barnes; Messrs. B. ALrMan & Co. ; and Enricu Broraers. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue mother-house of the order of the Sisters of the Holy 
Sacrament, and the protectory for colored children, now 
being erected near Philadelphia, are nearing completion. 
They will be known respectively as St. Elizabeth’s House 
and as Holy Providence House, and both are the gifts of 
Miss Catherine Drexel, or, as she is called in the religious 
world, Mother Catherine. She has devoted her life to the 
education and elevation of the children of the colored and 
Indian races, and has had these houses built for the conduct 
of her work. When ay finished they will have cost 
not less than $150,000. Mother Catherine is living at her 
home in Torresdale, a few miles from the new buildings, 
and personally gives attention to the work, visiting the place 
two or three times each week. 

—There was great enthusiasm manifested in Buda-Pesth 
on September 18th, the ninetieth birthday of the Hungarian 

triot, Louis Kossuth, Several thousand people took part 
n a procession, and the battle-flags that were carried in the 
war for independence of 1848 were borne through the streets. 

—Mrs. Julia Stark Evans, of Hampton, Iowa, is studyin 
for graduation at the State University. She is the wife o 
a lawyer, and the mother of five children. 

—Photographs of the late Princess Alexandra, daughter 
of King George of Greece, showing her at all ages and at 
every epoch of her life, hang in her father’s study. The 
King was devoted to her, and still mourns her deeply. In 
his social life he is such a democrat that court ceremony 
has become almost obsolete in Athens, as the King receives 
his visitors on terms of equality, and chats with them in 
most informal fashion. 

—Mrs. Harrison accomplished the long journey from Loon 
Lake to the White House with comparative ease, consider- 
ing her critical condition. Every sym with the 
President in his great solicitude for his wife, and all hearts 
are gladdened when the physician's daily bulletin announces 
that Mrs. Harrison is fairly comfortable. 

—Lord Houghton, the new Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, is 
a very handsome man, and is clever, rich, and popular. He 
is as much of a poet as of a politician, and recalls the most 





charming characteristics of his father, who was famous as 
Monckton Milnes before he was made Lord H ton. The 


life of the present peer has been saddened by the death of 
his f tenap | wife of scarlet fever, which she caught while 
nursing oue of her children through that disease. 

~—Madame Patti is credited with considering the Princess 
of Wales the most beautiful woman in Europe. The great 
singer should be a competent judge, for she has met and 
known well — Soy eee go in Europe. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales have always shown her marked at- 
tention, and she and the old German Emperor were the best 
of friends. 

—Mrs. Maria R. Towne, who left $175,000 to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsvivania upon the condition that this sum be 
used for the payment of professors and instructors in the 
scientific department, was the widow of the philanthropic 
Philadelphian, John Henry Towne, from whom the Towne 
Scientific School takes its name. 

—Dickens’s model for Inspector Bucket, in Bleak House, 
was James Tuckett, who is now visiting friends in San 

He used to pilot Dickens through London dens 
and slums, and is never weary of relating incidents of his 
night ae with the novelist. Tuckett is now eighty 
years old. 

—Sir Lyon Playfair has been made a peer by the Queen, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Gladstone. Sir Lyon was a great 
favorite with the Prince Consort during the last ten years of 
his life. The elevation seems quite acceptable to every one 
but the Irish members of Parliament, who are not likely to 
forget that the new peer, while temporarily acting as chair. 
man of committees, suspended them in a body. The honor 
conferred upon Sir Lyon Playfair is of especial interest in 
this country from the fact that his wife is an American. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS.—In response to numer- 
ous applications for proofs of the Portrait of ‘George 
William Curtis ” which appeared in HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY, and also of the illustration entitled ‘‘ The Easy 
Chair,” copies have been printed on coated paper, suita- 
ble for framing, and will be sent (in card-board tubes) 
to any address upon receipt of twenty-five cents each. 
Address : 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York City. 





LONDON. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “Fifty Years 
Ago,’’ etc. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


THE WEST FROM A CAR WINDOW. By RICHARD 
HARDING Davis, Author of ‘“‘ Van Bibber and Others,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


FIELD-FARINGS. A Vagrant Chronicle of the Earth and 
Sky. By MARTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


A LITTLE SWISS SOJOURN. By WILLIAM DEAN How- 
ELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. In “‘ Har- 
per’s Black and White Series.” 


THE DESIRE OF BEAUTY. Being Indications for 4s- 


thetic Culture. By THEODORE CHILD, Author of “ Art 
and Criticism,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 
cents. 


THE DANUBE, from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 
By F. D. MILLET. Illustrated by the Author and 
ALFRED PARSONS. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By BORDEN P. Bowne, 
Author of “‘ Metaphysics,’’ “ Introduction to Psycholog- 
ical Theory,” etc, 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE WOODMAN. By JULES DE GLouvet (M. Guesnay 
de Beaurepaire, Procureur-Général of France). Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs, JOHN SIMPSON. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


INDIKA. The Country and the People of India and 
Ceylon. By JOHN F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. With 6 
Maps and over 250 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 75; 
Half Morocco, $5 75. 


A FAMILY CANOE TRIP. By FLORENCE WATTERS 
SNEDEKER. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, so 
cents. (In “‘ Harper’s Black and White Series.’’) 


7 

QN CANADA’S FRONTIER. Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Adventure; and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur- 
traders, and Newer’Settlers of Western Canada. By 
JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By JOHN NicHoL, LL.D., M.A. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. In the “English Men of 
Letters Series,” a complete list of which will be sent by 
the publishers, on application. 


FROM THE BOOKS OF LAURENCE HUTTON. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. Uniform 
with HARPER’S AMERICAN ESSAYISTS, comprising : 
Criticism and Fiction, by William Dean Howells; As 
We Were Saying, by Charles Dudley Warner; From 
the Easy Chair, by George William Curtis; and Concern- 
ing All of Us, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, o» Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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WOLFENBERG.* 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnor or “ A Patvoses or Tavis,” “Stranes 
Apvenrones or a Puarron,” ‘*Gueen 
Pastcuss anv Prooapt..y,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
L'ENTENTE CORDIALE. 
HE poor mother was wellnigh out of her 
mind 

“ What will they think of her—what must 
they think of ber!” she exclaimed, when next 
morning she found an opportunity of con- 
to us her dire distress. ‘‘ And she is 

so wilfully blind; she has such a disdain of 


public opinion; she will not see that she has 
openly compromised herself—” 

‘*She has not compromised herself,” said 
Ernest Wolfenberg, gravely. ‘‘ That is not 
a word you ought to use, Mrs. Dumaresq 
when you are speaking of Amélie.” And 
then he went on in a lighter tone: ‘‘ Why. 
the singing of the Russian National Anthem 
was only a compliment to the country we 
happen to be in. From the first it ought to 
have been included in the programme; it 
was very good-natured of Amélie to step in 
and repair the bluncer. No one else had the 
courage; but she always has courage enough 
for anything.” 

** But what will they think; what will the 
people think?” was still the piteous cry. 

“They must be left to think what they 
like,” he made answer ‘How can they be 
expected to understand a girl like Amélie? 
They do not know her. They have not seen 
her work. They do not recognize in her an 
artist of original and distinctive gifts; a girl 
of great force of character, too; who has 
ways and opinions of her own, and is entitled 
to have them; and if they misinterpret any 
little eccentricity, or bit of unconventionality 
or defiance or anything of that kind, then that 
is their lookout; she is not likely to heed.” 

It was a skilful and ingenious defence. 
But was it the poor mother he was trying to 
persuade—or himself? 

She turned to our Mrs. Threepenny-bit. 

‘*I hear you are going to drive to Bala- 
clava to-day. Would you be so kind as to 
take Amélie with you? The fact is I got so 
tired yesterday walking about the Malakoff 
hill, and dragging myself up to the Redan—” 

The pale and sallow face was suffused with 
consciousness; she knew that we knew why 
she was making this proposal. And although 
our miniature major-domo was not unwilling 
to come to the relief of this alarmed and dis- 
tressed mother, and to take over for a space 
the charge of her rebellious child, she had 
her own precise and definite ideas as to the 
conditions. There was to be no kind of 
collusion or connivance with Paul Hitrovo 
where she was concerned. 

‘Yes, we are off for shore as soon as the 
steam-launch returns. And we shall be very 
glad if Amélie will join our party; Mr. 
Wolfenberg is going with us; and that would 
just fill the carriage.” 

She spoke distinctly; and again the poor 
woman, even in expressing her gratitude, 
flushed a little. She seemed to divine the 
disfavor with which this small person had 
come to regard the Russian. And, perhaps, 
at the same time she was secretly glad of it; 
at all events, she appeared to be very much 
relieved on finding that her daughter, who 
was bent on revisiting Russian soil, would 
do so under safe escort. 

Miss Dumaresq, also, when she was made 
aware of this arrangement, was pleased to 
express her approval and thanks, though 

* Begun in Haxpen’s Bazan No. 27, 
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there was a touch of coldness in her manner, 
one fancied. Anyhow, she professed to be 
very friendly with Wolfenberg as we were 
going ashore; and if she looked round about 
before leaving the ship, as if seeking for 
some one, we had no right to assume that 
it was Paul Hitrovo she had in her mind, 
Lady Cameron and the shy Baby were also 
in the steam-launch; and the former had on 
this occasion donned a very pretty costume 
—a blue serge jacket and skirt, the former 
open in front; a white woollen vest; a smart 
little silken necktie in the tartan of the Clan 
Cameron; while round her white straw hat 
there was a narrow band which bore a similar 
proud message to any one who chanced to 
know. She was not ashamed to wear the 
colors of Lochiel. Moreover, the novelty of 
this expedition seemed to have excited her 
somewhat. The wild-rose com- 
plexion was freshened up; her 
clear eyes were full of light, 
and interest, and animation; 
she was talkative more than 
her wont. 

“‘T must find out the precise 
place at Balaclava where the 
Highlanders were drawn up in 
line,” she was saying, amongst 
other matters. *‘I want to see 
where they gave that answer 
to Sir Colin Campbell when he 
told them they must be pre- 
pared to die where they stood: 
* Ay, ay, Sir Colin; an need be, 
we'll do that.’ I’m very fond 
of that answer, Yes, and I like 
the angry remonstrance that 
Sir Colin called out to the 93d: 
‘Ninety-third, ninety - third, 
d—— all that eagerness!’ 
Phrases like that seem to show 
you things—” 

**Peggy,” interposed Mrs. 
Threepenny-bit, “‘ you can be 
a soldier's wife without using 
soldiers’ language—” 

“Why, these sayings are 
classical!” she retorted, not un- 
naturally. ‘‘ Only—was it at 
Balaclava—or the Alma—that 
Sir Colin had to check the 93d? 
I am not quite certain—” But 
here we were at the landing- 
stage, so that these historical 
investigations had to be 
dropped. 

And here also were the car- 
riages that had been engaged 
for us, two-horsed open vehi- 
cles, the drivers thick-set, long- 
haired, sun-tanned men, wearing an outer gar- 
ment not unlike that of a bathing-machine 
woman, but heavily padded and quilted, with 
a flat blue cap on their head, and an elaborate 
silver belt round their capacious waist. We 
rather wondered at the mass of clothing, here 
in the broiling sunlight; but no sooner had 
we driven away from the harbor, and through 
the town, and up towards the heights behind, 
than we found there was a keen breeze blow- 
ing across those lonely and arid and far-ex- 
tending plains, And with what a fury went 
those horses along the rutted roads! and how 
we were thrown about and pitched from side 
to side, clinging on with desperation! and 
in what rolling clouds the dense dust rose 
around us, to be swept away by that cold 
cutting wind! We had no idea of our where 
abouts, or of what had aforetime happened 
on these desolate wastes; for our driver stared 
blankly when addressed in French or Ger- 
man; and, indeed, we were not over-anx- 
ious to distract his attention during this wild 
chariot-race. But it was now that Amélie 
Dumaresq revealed the real mood in which 
she had set out with us; her feigned and cold 
complacency was abandoned; she was open- 
ly petulant and angry and discontented. 

** This is perfectly absurd,” she said, ‘‘driv- 
ing through a country in absolute ignorance! 
We ought to have had some one with us who 
knew Russian. Yesterday everything was 
explained—everything was ‘made clear—be- 
cause Mr. Hitrovo was with us—and mamma 
was as interested as any one!” 

It was hardly a civil speech. We had not 
sought her society; nor were we bound to 
crowd the carriage to accommodate her Rus- 
sian friend. 

‘*Why, Amélie,” said Wolfenberg, in his 
good-natured way, “I thought you were 
Jearning Russian—now is your time to prac- 
tise.” 

There was no answer. But in truth it 
presently appeared as though she had some 
ground for grumbling; for the vehicles ahead 
of us were now seen to be coming back—a 
sudden change of route we could not in the 
least understand. And a prodigious spec- 
tacle they presented, too; the tuntoes-gatlep- 
ing horses, the bearded drivers, the carriages 
visible now and again amid the rolling vol- 
umes of dust looked more like a battery of 
artillery in mad retreat. As they thundered 
by us, they called out—what we could not 
hear. We could only turn and follow them, 
clinging on for dear life to leather or metal 
as we swayed and bumped and swept along, 
especially after we bad left the main high- 
way and were careering over tracks that 
were plentifully supplied with lumps of 
solid rock. The heavily swathed, long-haired 
driver paid no attention to these obstacles, 
paid no attention to the turnings, paid no at- 
tention to anything, in fact, except to ur 
on his horses at full speed, so as to overtake 
the other carriages. And thus it was that 
at last we reached the farm-house which was 





Lord Raglan’s headquarters, and in which he 
died; we entered and walked through the 
gaunt and empty rooms, on the doors of 
which are still the names of certain of the 
English Generals; then we passed down 
through the garden, which was most plea- 
santly bright and green amid the wide wastes 
of sand; and then we got into the carriage 
again, and surrendered ourselves to the mer- 
cy of those two intemperate beasts, to say 
nothing of the ——— sunlight, and the 
cutting wind, and the stifling clouds of dust. 

Yes, we ought certainly to have studied 
strategic maps and plans before leaving the 
ship, and not to have trusted to obtaining in- 
formation by the way.” For What could the 
unassisted imagination make out of these 
desert altitudes, with their occasional patch 
of cultivation, and their flocks of cattle, 
sheep, and goats wandering about the stony 
ground or edging down towards the py 
and betrampled watering-places? We need- 
ed the divine rage of Ajax to transform these 
peaceful creatures into solid masses of Rus- 
sian cavalry. And yet they were about all 
that we saw as we drove across the sterile 
plains—on and on—and ever and ever south 
and east—until we began to descend to the 
coast-line again; then some trees and a house 
or two appeared; we swept through the small 
hamlet of Kadikoi; and at last came in sight 
of a little land-locked bay of brilliant blue- 
green water—steep heights surrounding it— 
a line of cheerful-looking houses along the 
shore—the picturesque ruins of an ancient 
fort up against the sky — with, finally, a 
twisting channel that obviously led to the 
outer sea. This was Balaclava; but if any- 
body had declared it to be Boscastle, in Corn- 
wall, we should hardly have been bold enough 
to contradict him; the resemblance, in situa- 
tion especially, is remarkable. 

Several of our Orotanians had arrived be- 
fore us; and we could see that Amélie Du- 
maresq was anxiously, if furtively, scanning 
those groups as we drove up. But there 
was no Hitrovo there, nor any sign of him 
in the one or two carriages that presently 
followed; it was clear that he had remained 
on board ship. Now this was really a shame- 
ful piece of inattention on his part, after the 
marked favor she had shown him on the pre- 
vious evening; for, although it is true she 
had been confided to our charge, he ought to 
have joined the general party on the chance 
of being of service to her at some time or 
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other during the day. Nor did she scruple 
to exhibit her disappointment and dissatis- 
faction with everything around her. Wound- 
ed pride, one would have thought, might 
have prompted her to conceal her chagrin; 
but she was too much of a spoilt child to 
care for any such considerations; indeed, 
instead of lookiog on Paul Hitrovo’s absence 
as an open slight, she appeared to regard it 
as part and parcel of our defective arrange- 
ments for the day. 

‘‘Nothing seems to have been provided 
for—no one seems to know anything,” she 
said, sulkily. 

And this again was most unfair; for here 
were we a swarm of hungry folk descending 
upon this little out-of-the-world place; and 
what had we a right to expect? As a matter 
of fact we were exceedingly well treated. 
Down by the shore, and connected with the 
land by a little gangway, there was a sort of 
floating annex to the hotel; and here, in the 
open air, in the cool shade of a canopy, and 
at white-covered tables, a quite sumptuous 
feast was served. It was a little irregular, 
it is true; for as the hotel seemed lacking in 
domestics, certain of our younger Orotanians 
volunteered to act as waiters; and their 
method of procedure was to go into the hotel 
kitchen and boldly seize on anything they 
could find, bringing the steaming and un- 
covered dishes across the intervening prom- 
enade. Indeed the rough-and-ready banquet 
was far too profuse for luncheon; there was 
nothing to grumble at; on the other hand, 
there was much to interest the curious, And 
Wolfenberg — well-a-day !—was trying to 
please this young lady, and to coax her into 
a better humor, by praising those Russian 
plats. Then he got a bottle of wive, and 
opened it, and poured out some forher. She 
hardly tasted it—and pusbed the glass coldly 
away. But, happening to notice that the 
label on the bottle was printed in Russian 
characters, she changed her mind, raised the 
glass again, and took another sip. 

**This is no petit vin bleu,” said she; and 
we were quite glad to find there was some- 
thing that met her approval in this untoward 
mood of hers. 

After luncheon we got a rowing- boat 
manned by two Greeks, and pulled away 
across the bay, and under the ruins of the 
Genoese fort, and along the twisting channel 
that leads to the open sea. It was curious 


to think that through this narrow little 
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strait all the vast stores and ammunitions 
for the great army encamped inland had to 
pass; this was the only highway of commu- 
nication with the outer world that the Bog. 
lish possessed. Still and peaceful an t 
was now; the only signs of human life or 
occupation we saw were the stake-nets of 
the sardine- fishers 

The outer sea and the magnificent head- 
lands did not detain us long; for we knew 
we should be going by the same coast on the 
resumption of our voyage; soon we were on 
our way back again; and in due course of 
time reached the landing-stage at Balaclava, 
and were ready to continue our route. But 
at this point something occurred that event- 
ually led to most sad and sorrowful conse- 
quences. The carriages we had brought 
with us were pretty much common property, 
our good Orotanians, knowing that all were 
provided for, simply taking any one that was 
Landy, and in some cases making an ex 
change of companions for the sake of vari 
ety. Thus it came about that the writer of 


these lines, perceivfhg a smart little victoria- 
looking vehicle, seated for two, suggested to 
Lady Cameron that she and he might take 
possession, conveying Miss Emily over to 
Mrs. Threepenny-bit; and as this arrange- 
ment seemed to suit everybody concerned, 
it was agreed to and acted upon at once; 


and presently we were all of us upon the 
road again, driving, as was understood, to the 
battle-tield of Balaclava 

This is very excellent,” contentedly ob 
served the young lady who was wearing the 
Clan Cameron colors 

‘I think so.” 

‘‘Ohb, mind you, I waderstan!. I am not 
flattered,” continued Peggy, making herself 
comfortable in her corner. ** Every one can 
see that Miss Dumaresq is in a frightful 
temper—I suppose because her Russian has 
not shown up; and so, having had enough of 
her little ways all the morning, you take the 
first chance of escape.” 

“There may be something in that too.” 

I say, have you considered this?” she 


went on, and for a few seconds she spoke 
rather more seriously. ‘‘If that young man 
should prove indifferent, after she has so 
openly flung the handkerchief to him, do 
you know what she will do? She will kill 


mp 
“But why should he prove indifferent? 
She is extremely pretty ; she can be most 
fascinating when she pleases; she has admi- 
rable accomplishments, if her painting is to 
be brought down to that level; and she is 
wealthy. What more?” 
‘* Why did he not come over here to-day?” 
‘Weil, there might be some excuse for a 
Russian not caritig to visit Balaclava.” 
Peggy was silent and thoughtful for a 
little while 
‘* A woman scorned,” she said, presently, 
‘‘ is a dangerous kind of creature, wherever 
and whoever she is; but when she is such a 
woman as Amélie Dumaresq, with her proud 
and passionate nature—well, if I were a 
friend of M. Paul Hitrovo, I would warn 
him pot to play tricks with fire and light- 
ning 
At this moment, as we were passing 
through a village, our driver saw fit to draw 
up in order to water his horses; and as he 
alone did so, the other carriages continued on 
their way and very soon disa . The 
village was the little hamlet of Kadikoi or 
Kadikovka, in fropt of which Sir ‘olin 
Campbell, previous to the battle of Balaclava, 
had posted the 98d Highlanders; and by 
rights our conversation should have been 
about military matters. But it wasn’t. It 
was about all kinds of things, that need 
net be set down here; for the man was 
u long time in tending his beasts; and we 
were in no hurry. When again we set out 
we had the whole wide world before us; the 
others had long ago vanished out of sight. 
And so we drove on, and drove on, very 
well content. The landscape did not muc 
concern us, and, after the warning she had 
uttered about Paui Hitrovo, Pe did not 
care to return to that dark and problematical 
subject. We drove on and drove on; the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot. Some 
mountains appeared in the north; but we did 
not know their name, and did not care. It 
was not until we had got up into the higher 
plains, commanding an extensive view, that 
one thought of looking out for the other car- 
riages. There was not a trace of them any- 
where in all that wide aad lonely landscape. 
And then the awful thought occurred that 
our driver had missed his way or mistaken 
his orders, while there was no means of 
communicating with him, as he spoke no- 
thing but his own tongue. The suspicion in 
course of time became a certainty. We 
were now well on our way towards Sebas- 
topol, and were being carried thither against 
our will, without having had even a glimpse 
of the battle-field of Balaclava, or the Cause- 
way Heights, or the Valley of Death! This 
was a prett tion for the wife of Colonel 
Cameron of Inverfask: to have been in the 
immediate neighborhood of the valley where 
the Light Brigade delivered their famous 
charge and not to have even looked at it! 
Moreover, we were going away in the morn- 
ing. The blunder was irretrievable; while 
questions and appeals and remonstrances 
were all thrown away on our puzzled and 
t coachman. be 2d was distracted. 
t was not of her hus she was thinking; 
it was the base eee and sarcasm of a 
certain smal) of a woman that she 


“ What will she say now!” she exclaimed; 
her eyes full of laughter and confusion, her 
face Rushed a rose red. ‘‘Shewill declare 
we took the wrong road on ‘= 

* Lofty souls, conscious of their own rec- 
titude, can afford to despise the insinuations 
of the vulgar throng. But I wish I knew 
where the mischief this man is carrying us.” 

For apparently our good friend on the 
box, in answer to our prayers, had altered 
his route; but we were getting nowhither— 
not even to Sebastopol! On and on we 
drove, over those illimitable sandy plains, 
the only living creatures visible bing ada 
number of hawks that kept hovering high in 
air and swooping down from time to time. 
The desert, furthermore, seemed to be every- 
where strewn, and thickly strewn, with small 
white flowers; but these we 8u uently 
found to be tiny snails in narrow spiral 
white shells. For the rest, scant brush- 
wood, long yellow roads, here and there the 
voiceless solitudes rising into a rounded hill; 
this was the land we found ourselves in. 

** Well,” said Peggy at last, ‘there is no 
chance now of discovering where those peo- 
ple have gone. ‘We must be miles and miles 
away from the baitle-field of Balaclava. And 
we shall have to bear jeers and contumel 
as best we may. But there is one thing 
must insist on; I cannot go back to England 
without having paid a visit to the English 
Cemetery. ood gracious! what would 
Ewen think—what would all our soldier 
friends think—if I confessed that I was in 
the Crimea, and had landed at Sebastopol, 
and yet didn’t go to see if the English tomb- 
stones were being looked after? They would 
think I was demented. Now where is the 
English Cemetery? This man-must know; 
can't you get him to tell you? Try him. 
There must be some kind of language he can 
understand.” 

It was a maddening situation. 

‘* Hier, Sch wager!—Kutscher!—Isvoshick! 
—Yamschik! — n Sie ‘mal—in Gottes 
Namen!—wo ist der englische Kirchhof — 
der Gottesacker—man alive, the English 
Cemetery !—the Cemetery—Cathcart’s Hill— 
le cimetiére—le cimetiére anglais—il cimi- 
terio—” 

The patient, clear, questioning eyes re- 
mained blank and vague. But there was 
still another kind of language. One had 
perforce to get down from the carriage, and 
with a walk _os go through an elaborate 
pantomime of digging a ve. Then hé 
seemed to comprehend. e pointed to a 
distant height, where there appeared to be a 
kind of wall, with some little 
dure surmounting it here and . We 
eagerly assented. again we were roll- 
ing along those arid plains, and¥own into a 
deep valley, and up a steep incline, until we 
stood in front of a small building forming 
part of a large, oblong, and walled enclosure; 
and here our troubles were at $n end, for the 
stalwart person who Cppearah at the door, 
and who fortunately spoke French, told us 
we had found what we were in search of, 
explained that he was the custodian, and in- 
vited us to through the corridor to the 
cemetery behind. 

** After all,” said P , under her breath, 
‘*T shall not be entirely disgraced when I go 
back to England.” 

Indeed, seemed very much relieved as 
we stepped down into those little alleys that 
ran between the clustered shrubs and the 
many memorial stones. 

On the whole, we found the pl: fairly 
well looked after, though natural , after 
these long years, a number of the tom es 
and monuments show signs of decay. We 
wandered about for some time, izin 
here and there a well-known name, and struc 
oe the remoteness and solitariness of 
this osure than by any sadder associa- 
tions. In truth, the of the 
English Cemetery is one of quiet and peace. 
ful cheerfulness; to the eye it looks sea 
sant! n after you have driven over those 
steri wn plains. Then we returned to 
the —- and blindly surrendered our- 
selves to fate and the 
Russian driver. We 
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women folk had resolved upon dressing be- 
fore dinner, it being understood that in all 


places at table, they presented quite a gay 
appearance —the women in thelr smartest 
costumes, the men in evening dress; jewels 
flashed and sparkled; there was quite an un- 
usual stir animation. In the matter of 
diamonds, indeed, Amélie Dumaresq outshone 
all the others in splendor; she had a comb of 
diamonds and stars of diamonds in her raven. 
black hair, a necklace of diamonds round her 
neck, a buckle of diamonds at her belt, and a 
profusion of diamond rings on her fingers. 
** Far too much display for a young unmar- 
ried woman,” was, no doubt, the inward pro- 
nouncement of our diminutive but ruthless 
censor-in-chief; on the other hand, it was 
well known that the Russian ladies who were 
coming were given to similar ostentation, 
and why should their lish or Ameri- 
can sisters be eclipsed? Lad Cameron had 
brought hardly any of such adornments with 
her; and the poor Baby, si t munditiis, 
had none at all; so that at our table the only 
gorgeous creature was the japeecytneren | 
young lady whose liquid dark eyes laughed, 
and whose red lips showed a gleam of pearly 
teeth, as she chatted away in the highest 
spirits. For she had entirely banished her 
untoward temper of the morning. Perhaps 
she had had from Hitrovo some explanation 
of his absence? At all events, she was now 
full of a vivacious and communicative gay- 
ety, 8o that even her mother forgot her anx- 
iety for the moment, and looked pleased 
and proud. And Wolfenberg?—he seemed 
pleased and proud too. He regarded her ad- 
miringly—perhaps conscious all the same of 
the little touch of make-up that dccentuated 
the black and high-arched eyebrows and 
heightened the cherry-red of her smiling 
lips. And if he would rather have had her 
command attention and admiration in far 
other spheres and by far other means, well, 
that was a question for severer moments; 
why should she not, on such an exceptiona 
evening as this, elate her heart with social 
triumphs, and, in mere matters of appear- 
ance and style and effect, carry off the hon- 
ors of this improvised ball? 

The scene on deck was exceedingly pretty. 
The whole of the after part of the ship had 
been covered in by canvas as a protection 
from the wind; and this impromptu ball- 
room was lit up by red and yellow swinging 
lamps, while there was an additional glow 
from the raised skylights. Soon our guests 
began to arrive—boat after boat coming 
across the smooth, moonlit water; there was 
a clanking of scabbards on the accommoda- 
tion-ladder; there was a grouping of white 
figures around the gangway. And presently 
a fine commotion preva’ on board; for 
our visitors had no thought of attendin 
there and then to the of the ; 


wanted to inspect this strange ship that 
few fovens wed into these euieiiier 4 


wraps and coverings below. There was 
everywhere an eager curiosity and astonish- 
ment, exp! ly in French; not con- 
tent with examining the saloon, they wander- 
ed hither and thither; you encountered fairy 
visions in the dark corridors leading to the 
lower deck; the occupants of the smoking- 
room—the old fogies who did not wish to 
be disturbed by t frivolities—were star- 
tled by the apparition of a whole bevy of 
creatures in silk and muslin and satin, all 
with fans, some with bouquets, here and there 
one staring through a pince-neze. And when 


bly picturesque, the chief feature being that 
the gentleman in this case an officer), before 
leading two one on each hand, down 
the w length of the deck to turn them 
over to the opposite cavalier, made a little 
eggs | spring into the air, and clapped 

spurs together. It was rather like the 


Meanwhile, what of our small section of 
this assemblage? Well, we were mostly 
ergs yet not uninterested spectators. 

hat chiefly struck us was the open and un- 
concealed fashion in which Amélie Duma. 
resq devoted herself to her Russian friend. 
He seemed to own her. If there had been 
any oe between them about his unlover- 
like tention of the morning, they had 
certainly made it up. It was walizes they 
chiefly danced, and she engaged herself to 
no one else; when she was not dancing, they 
sat out, or she brought him along to talk to 
her mother; then, by-and-by, the low-breath- 
ing, seductive music would begin again, 
Hitrovo would claim her, and away they 
ee her head bent a little down, 
her hand cnx his shoulder, gliding with swift 
and noiseless steps through the mysterious 
semi - twilight. olfenberg was standin 
with “= looking on, in an absent kind o 
way. Itisa pretty kind of thing, the waltz- 
ing of two lovers together, lost in the con- 
sciousness of their own happiness, lost in the 
consciousness of their possession of each oth- 
er. But sometimes, elsewhere, it stabs op 

As for Mrs. Dumaresq, she wouid probably 
have been still further distressed by this too 
pronounced self-surrender on the part of her 
daughter, only that she had developed a new 
anxiety, it was about Amélie’s diamonds 
that she was now concerned. 

“She is so headstrong and careless,” she 
said, in an und to Mrs. Threepenny-bit. 
Then she continued, with a fond mother’s 
_ ** There is no one here to-night who 

anything hike Amélie’s diamonds—except, 
perhaps, that Russian girl who is going to be 
married, and these are really her wedding- 
resents that she isshowing off. And Am 
jie could have outdone her ft she had known. 
Oh, xo, she could. What she is os 
isn’t half what she has got with her, on this 
very ship; it is a fancy of hers to take them 
with her wherever she goes, and there is no 
reasoning with her about the danger of it.” 

**She seems to be enjoying herself very 
much,” 

‘* Yes,” said the white-haired dame, with a 
bit of a sigh. ‘‘For the moment. And of 
course I am glad—glad to see her happy. 
But—but I don’t know how it will all turn 
out; she won't tell me anything.” 

If she would not tell, other people could 
surmise. When— withdrawing from the 


music and the soft winnowing of dresses on - 


deck and from the busy merriment of the 
supper tables in the saloon—two of our Oro- 
tanians, a tall young lady and her smaller 
and more elderly friend, were bidding each 
other an affectionate good-night outside the 
door of their cabins, the one of them said, 
almost in a whisper: 

‘** Peggy, I tell you Iam convinced. Mrs. 
Dumaresg only suspects. But I am as sure 
as sure can be that there is at last some un- 
derstanding, if not an actual engagement, be- 
tween those two. And what is more, Wolf- 
enberg has also guessed it.” 

“Have you spoken to him?” Peggy asked, 
quickly. 

**How could I!” said the smaller woman. 
“‘Idared not! But I know that he has guess- 
ed; I saw it in his face—when he was looking 
on at the dancing.” 
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had not the least idea | 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—(Continued.) 
LE CONSEIL DE FAMILLE. 


iB is a peaceful day,” Elsie continued, 
“* that you pass—for the most part alone 
—you with your books. Sometimes you 
come. here to call upon your old friend and 
solicitor, Mr. Dering.” 

Sometimes,” he replied. ‘‘ We are very 
old friends. Though his views are narrow. 
Where is he?” He looked about the room. 
‘You are all waiting to see him? He will 
behere directly. He is always here about 
this time.” 

‘Yes, directly. You remember what I 
said to _ ov Sunday concerning certain 
transactions? I told you how important it 
was to have the exact truth about them.” 

Pe netpe~ 6 I remember. I wrote an 
account of them for you.” 

“You did. Are these papers what you 
wrote?” 

Hé looked.at them fora moment. “ These 
are my papers,” he said. ‘They are what I 
wrote at your request. They contain a per- 
fectly true account of what happened.” 

** Now, before I go on, you will not mind 
—these people here do not know Mr. Ed- 
mund Gray—you will not mind my asking a 
few persons to testify that you are really Mr. 
Edmund Gray?” 

“My dear child, ask all the world if you 
wishg though I do not understand why my 
identity should be doubted.” 

‘Not quite all the world. Mr. Carstone, 
will you tell us the name of this gentleman?” 

‘He is Mr. Edmund Gray, my neighbor 
at No. 22 South Square, Gray’s Inn.” 

Mr. Edmund Gray inclined his head and 
smiled. 

George went outside and returned, follow- 
ed by a small company, who, in answer to 
Elsie, stepped forward one after the other 
and made answer. 

Said one: ** I am the landlord of the rooms 
at 22 South Square tenanted by Mr. Edmund 
Gray. He has held the rooms for ten years. 
This gentleman is Mr. Edmund Gray, my 
tenant.” 

Said another: “I am a barrister, and the 
tenant of the rooms above those held by Mr. 
Edmund Gray. I have known him—more 
or less—for ten years. This gentleman is 
Mr. Edmund Gray.” 

Said a third: “‘lamacommissionnaire. I 
remember this gentleman very well, though 
it is eight years since he employed me, and 
only for one job then. I went from a hotel 
in Norfolk Street, Strand, to a bank with a 
check which I was to cash for him in ten- 
pound notes. peed gt me half a sovereign.” 

** Quite so,” said Mr. Edmund Gray. ‘I 
remember you, too. It was a check for sev- 

en hundred and twenty pounds, the partic- 
lars of which you have in my statement, 
“sie. I well remember this one-armed 
commissionnaire.” 

And a fourth: ‘‘I am the laundress who 
does for Mr. Edmund Gray. I have done 
for bim for ten years. This gentleman is 
Mr. Edmund Gray.” 

And a fifth: *‘I am a newsagent, and I 
have a shop at the entrance of Gray’s Inn. 
This gentleman is Mr. Edmund Gray, of 22 
South Square. I have known him in the 
Inn for ten years.” 

To each in turn Mr. Dering nodded with 
a kindly smile. 

** Athelstan,” said Elsie, ‘‘ will you tell us 
when and where you have met Mr. Edmund 
Gray?” 

‘*T met him last week in Carstone’s rooms 
on the same landing. He sat with us for an 
hour or more.” 

“It is quite true,” said Mr. Dering. ‘‘I 
have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Arun- 
del on that occasion.” 

“I also saw him,” Athelstan continued, 
“‘at a small lecture hall at Kentish Town on 
Sunday evening—yesterday.” 

“To — the evidence,” said Elsie, “I 
have myself spent many hours almost daily 
with Mr. Edmund Gray during the last fort- 
night or so. Is not that true, dear Master?” 
cp = true, my Scholar.” 

** Brother—brother”-—Sir Samuel touched 
his arm—‘'I implore you—rouse yourself. 
Shake off this fancy.” 

** Let him alone, Sir Samucl,” said George 

—‘‘let him alone. We have not done with 


= 

** Yes,” cried Mrs. Arundel, who had now 
left her seat and was leaning over the table, 
following what was said with breathless in- 
terest—‘‘let us finish out this comedy or 
tragedy—as the case may be. Let no one in- 
terrupt.” 

“*T have also met you, sir’—Mr. Derin 
addressed Checkley, who only groaned jon | 
shook. ‘It was outside a tavern. You 
took me in and offered me a drink.” 

Checkley shook his head, either in sadness 
or in denial—but replied not, and at the 
thought of offering Mr. Dering a drink, every- 
body laughed, which was a relief. 

‘**Dear Master,” Elsie went on, in her soft 
voice, ‘Iam so glad that you remember all 
these thi It makes one’s task so much 
easier. 1y, your memory is as gg as 
ever, in spite of all your work. Now, I am 
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gts Oe two statements you wrote 
own yesterday afternoon. Then you asf 
recall anything else you might like to add. 
Remember, that as regards this first affair, 

the check for seven hundred and twent 
my brother was charged, on suspi- 

n only, with having forged it. Now listen.” 
She read the brief statement which you have 
already seen concerning the business of the 
first check. ‘‘That is your history of the 
affair.” 

‘Quite so. Dering drew the check at my 
request. I cashed it. I found that I had 
no need of the notes, and I returned them. 
That is very simple.” 

“It is all so simple that nobody ever guess- 
ed it before. Now we come to the transfers 
made in the spring of the present year. You 
wrote a second statement re ing them. I 
will read that as well. Please listen very 
carefully.” 

She read the other statement, which you 
have also seen already. She it very 
slowly, so that there should be no mistake 
possible. During the reading of these docu- 
ments Sir Samuel’s face expressed every pos- 
sible shade of surprise. Mrs, Arundel, lean- 
ing over the table, followed every line. 
Hilda wept—her bead gracefully inclined 
over her pocket-handkerchief, as if it was an 
urn. 

‘* This is your account of the business?” 

‘Certainly. There is nothing more to be 
added. It is a plain statement of the facts. 
I do not understand how they could be in 
any way doubted or misrepresented.” 

**Would you, Sir Samuel, like to ask Mr. 
Edmund Gray any question?” 

“I don’t understand. He says that Mr. 
Dering wrote a letter for him.” 

Elsie showed him the letter they had seen 
Mr. Dering write, which he was passing 
from one to the other. 

“Where are the transfers?” Sir Samuel 
went on. ‘He says they were placed by 
himself in the safe.” 

Mr. Edmund Gray rose and walked to the 
safe. He laid his hands upon a packet and 
ae it out. “‘ These are the papers,” he 
said. 

Sir Samuel opened the roll and looked 
them over. ‘ They seem all right,” he said. 
‘“* This is very wonderful.” 

“ Wonderful—and sad—most lamentable,” 
ae Lady Dering. 

‘* Wonderful indeed!” Mrs. Arundel ech- 
oed. ‘Most wonderful! most unexpected!” 

‘‘A moment more, and I have done.” 
Elsie again took up the tale. ‘ Here is a 
check to the order of Mr. Dering, signed by 
Mr. Edmund Gray, for the whole of the 
money lying in his name at the bank. You 
agree, Master, that it is best for the future 
that all your affairs should be in the hands 
of your solicitor?” 

“I quite agree.” 

**Here is a letter to the manager of the 
bank, requesting him to pay over Edmund 
Gray's dividends to the account of Mr. De- 
ring. And now I think I have proved my 
case. Here in the safe were the ten-pound 
notes received by Mr. Edmund Gray, and 
placed there by him. Here were the trans- 
fers and certificates placed there by him. 
You have heard half a dozen Lew 4 testify 
to the fact that you have Edmund Gray be- 
fore you. His statement of the business has 
been read to you. It shows, what no other 
theory of the case could show, how the thing 
was really done. Lastly, it shows the abso- 
lute and complete innocence of my brother 
and of George. Have you anything more to 
say, Sir Samuel?” 

** Nothing—except that 1 was misled by a 
statement concerning a profligate life among 
low companions, without which no suspicion 
could have fallen upon either of you gentle- 
men. It was”—he pointed to the unhappy 
Checkley—‘‘a vile and malignant falsehood. 
Do you hear, sir? Vile and malignant. It 
only remains for us all to make such repa- 
ration as we may—nothing would suffice, I 
know, but such reparation as we can—by 
the expression of the shame and regret that 
we all feel.” 

** Athelstan,”-said his mother, ‘‘ what-can 
I say? Oh, what can I say?” 

Athelstan rose. During the long business 
he had sat motionless in the clients’ chair, 
his head in his hand. Now he rose and 
stepped over to his mother. ‘“‘ Hush,” he 
said. ‘‘ Nota word. It is all forgotten, all 


oe 
ut Hilda sank upon her knees and caught 
his hands. 

“George,” said Sir Samuel, “‘ forgive me. 
The case looked black inst you at one 
time. It did indeed. Forgive me.” He 
held out his hand. 

Then there was great hand-shaking, em- 
bracing, and many tears. As for Checkley, 
he crept out and vanished in the retreat of 
his own room. 

‘* Tt is all over,” he murmured—‘‘all over.” 
I've lost four hundred poundsa year. That's 
gone. All over—all over!” 

Mr. Edmund Gray looked on this happy 
scene of family reconciliation with benevo- 
lence and smiles. 

Family reconciliations must not be pro- 
longed. You cannot sit over a family rec- 
onciliation as over a bottle of port. It 
must be quickly despatched. Sir Samuel 
whispered to Hilda that they had better go. 

“Come,” said Lady Dering. ‘‘ We will 
all meet again this evening at Pembridge 
——— to-morrow evening—and on 

ednesday afternoon. Elsie, you are a 


witch and a sorceress and a wise woman. 


George. 
are looking, my poor, ill-used brother! 
ry to forgive us if you can.” 

She turned to Mr. Edmund Gray. “Sir,” 
she said, ‘‘we ought to be very grateful to 
you—indeed, we are—for enabling us to 
clear away the odious cloud of suspicion 
which had rolled over our heads. It was 
very good of you to draw out those state- 
ments for my sister. But I do think that if 
Mr. Dering had told his old friends about 
Ne Mr. Edmund Gray—we should 

ave been spared a great deal of trouble and 
unnecessary shame. Good-day, sir.” 

Sir Samuel lingered a moment. He looked 
as if he would appeal to Mr. Edmund Gray 
as to a brother. 

‘‘Don’t speak to him,” Elsie whispered. 
“Let him alone. He will become himself 
again presently. Let him alone.” 

So he went out, and the door was shut, 
and Edmund Gray was left alone with 
George and the Scholar. 

“My Master”— Elsie sat down beside 
him—‘‘I fear you have been interrupted. 
But, indeed, it was necessary. Don’t ask 
why. Things get into a muddle sometimes, 
don’t they? You have gathered something 
of the trouble, too. Now that is all over— 

t and gone.” 

‘*T am glad for your sake, child.” 

‘* Master—dear Master—I havea confession 
to make. When I found out who you were 
—I mean what manner of man you were— 
my only thought at first was to coax you 
and wheedle you and flatter you till you 
gave me exactly the information that I 
wanted. I confess it. That was my only 
— Nay, more. For the sake of my 
over and my brother I would do it again. 
Well, I found that the only way to win your 
confidence was to pretend to be your Scholar, 
and to believe all you anes So I pretend- 
ed. So I won your confidence. So I ob- 
tained all I wanted. So I have made it im- 
possible for even the most malignant creature 
in the world to pretend that these two men 
had anything to do with what they called a 
forgery. But, believe me, dear Master, while 
I pretended, I was punished, because my pre- 
tence is turned to 745 

“Child, I knew it. ou could not pre- 
tend. No woman could pretend so as to 
deceive me on a point so simple.” 

‘Dear Master, you do not know the possi- 
bilities of feminine craft. But I pretend no 
more. Oh, I care not how you make your 
attempt, whether you destroy Property or 
not. Mr. Dering says that ee ivil- 
ization; but I don’t care. To me it is enough 
to dream, to know, that there is an Earthly 
Paradise possible, if only men will think so 
and will keep it before their eyes, though it 
be as far off as the blue hills. It is beautiful 
only to think of it; the soul is lifted up only 
to think that there is such a place. Keep 
the eyes of your people on this glorious 
place, dear Master. Make it impossible for 
them to forget it or to let it go out of their 
sight. Then, half unconsciously, they will 
be running, dragging each other, forcing 
each other, — each other, to hurry 
along the dusty road which leads to that 
Earthly Paradise with its Foursquare City 
of the Jasper wall. Preach about it, Master. 
Write about it. Make all men talk about it 
and think about it.” 

She threw her arms round his neck and 
kissed him. 

** Master, we shall be away for a month or 
two. Then we shall come back, and I shall 
sit at your feet again. You shall come and 
stay with us. e will give you love, and 
you shall give us hope. I have made my 
confession. Forgive me.” 

They left him sitting alone. Presently he 
arose, put all the papers back in the safe, 
and walked slowly away—to Gray’s Inn. 

Next morning when he opened his letters 
he found one marked “Private.” It was 
from Sir Samuel. 


‘‘Dgear Epwarp,” it said,—‘‘ We are all 
very glad to tell you that the business of the 
shares and certificates is now completely 
cleared up. Checkley is not in any way 
concerned in it, nor is George Austin. And 
I am happy to say there is a complete solu- 
tion of the former mystery which entirely 
clears Hilda’s brother. Under these circum- 
stances we are agreed that it is best for you 
not to trouble yourself about any further in- 
vestigations. You will find in the safe the 
transfers, a check to yourself of all the money 
received by Edmund Gray, and an order on 
the bank concerning the dividends. You 
have been the victim of a very remarkable 
hallucination. I need not explain further. 
Mr. Edmund Gray, however, is undoubtedly 
insane. I hear, and have myself observed, 
that you have been greatly disturbed and 
distressed by these mysterious events. Now 
that they are settled finally—I may say that 
only a Ppy chance set us on the right 
track—we all hope that you will be satisfied 
with our assurance, and that you will not 
trouble yourself any more in the matter. 
Your affectionate brother, 

“Samvuet Derre.” 


Mr. Dering, after reading this letter, got 
up and looked in the safe, where he found 
the papers referred to. He rang the bell. 
‘Checkley, who has been at my safe?” 

** Nobody but you.” 

**Don’t tell lies. Who put those papers in 
the safe?” 
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“They must have been put there yester- 
day—you were in the room.” 
** Yesterda 


y! What happened yester- 


ay 2 
heckley was silent. 

** Who was et Go on, Check- 
ley. Don’t be a M4 

“Sir Samuel was here—and Lady Derin; 
—and Mrs. Arundel—and Miss steam 
your partner—and Mr. Athelstan. Two or 
three more came in and went away.” 

“That will do. You need tell me no 
more. I don’t want to know the particu- 
lars. Checkley, my day’s work is done. I 
have thought so for some time past. Now I 
am certain, I shall retire.” 

“No, no,” cried Checkley, the tears run- 
ning down his face. ‘‘ Not to rctire—after 
all these years—not to retire.” 

“I know now the meaning of my fits of 
forgetfulness. I have feared and suspected 
it for a long time. While I am lost to my- 
self, l am going about the world, doing | 
know not what. And I will not ask. I ma 
be this Edmund Gray who preaches satel 
ism and gives me his oy. tracts. I may 
be some one else. I say, Checkley, that I 
know now what has happened to me. Deny 
it if you can—if you can, I say.” 

—_e did not offer any denial. He 
hung his head. ‘‘ This is the meaning of 
Elsie’s strange hints aud queer protestations. 
Half my time I am s madman—a madman. 
pong, ask Mr. Austin to come to me at 
once. My day is done.” He closed his open 
blotting-pad and placed the unopened letters 
beside it. Then he rose and suibel back his 
chair—the chair in which he had sat for fifty 
yous and more. ‘‘ My day is done—my day 
is done.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE LAST. 


Mr. Deriye left his office, went back to 
Gray’s Inn and sat down again before the 
Ivory Gate. Those who have once sat for 
an hour or two in this place return to it 
again and again and never leave it. It is, to 
begin with, the most beautiful gate ever erect- 
ed. The brain and wit and fancy of man 
could never conceive such a gate, could never 
execute such a conception. It is all of pure 
ivory, carved with flowers such as never grew; 
curving and flowing lines leading nowhere; 
figures of maidens lovely beyond all dreams; 
Neco ca whose wisdom reaches unto the 

eavens ; statesmen who discern the gather- 
ing forces and control the destinies of a na- 
tion; inventors who conquer nature; physi- 
cians who prolong life; ecclesiastics who 
convert the Carthusian cell into a bower 
of delight; poets who here find their fanta- 
sies.divine; men and women in work-a- 
day dress who wear the faces of the heaven- 
ly Soon 

All the dreamers lie here, not asleep, but 
dreaming. Their eyes are open, but they do 
not see each other; they see these dreams. 
Those of the Jones who are also generous 
come here and dream until they grow older 
and are chained to their work and can dream 
no more. Men of all conditions come here 
—even the little shop-boy—even the maiden 
who cleans the knives and polishes the boots 
—all are here. The young Prince is here; 
the little charity boy is here; the lad whose 
loftiest ambition is that he may one day stand 
in the pulpit of the little Baptist village chap- 
el is here; here is the undergraduate who was 
Captain of Eton and will be Senior Classic 
and member of Parliament and Minister— 
even Prime Minister—and will belong to his- 
tory. The poet is here, and the painter, and 
sometimes hither comes the novelist, and, but 
more rarely, the dramatist. Hither comes 
the musician to lift up his soul with thoughts 
that only music can give; and the singer, so 
that he sings more than is apparent from 
the words; and the actor, so that he puts 
things into the play never dreamed by him 
who wrote it. reat is the power, great the 
gifts, of this noble Gate of Ivory. 

Sitting before that gate, such a dreamer as 
Edmund Gray receives strange visions. He 
sees clearly and near at hand the things which 
might be, yet are not, and never can be until 
man lays down his garb of selfishness and 
puts on the white robes of Charity. To 
that dreamer the Kingdom of Heaven, which 
seems to some so far off and to others impos- 
sible, so that they deride the name of it, is 
actually close at hand—with us—easy to en- 
ter if we only choose. He exhorts his fellows 
to enter with him. And they would follow, 
but they cannot because they are held back 
by custom and necessity. They must obey 
the laws of the multitude, and so they stay 
where they are. And when the dreamer 
passes away, his memory is quickly lost, and 
the brightness quickly leaves those dimly 
lighted lives. et other dreamers come— 
every day there arises an Edmund Gray. 

Now when Edmund Gray takes the place 
of Edward Dering, in which guise does the 
soul, in the end, Tears the earth? Are the 
dreams of Edmund Gray perhaps the logical 
development of the doctrines held by Ed- 
ward Dering? Is the present stage of Indi- 
viduel Property—where every man works 
for himself and his household—one through 
which the world must pass before it can 
reach the higher level of working each for 
all? First men and women hunt, separate; 
they live apart in hollow trees and caves. 


Then they live together, and the man hunts 
for his wife and children. Next, they live in 


communities, which grow into towns and 
(Continued on page 905, Supplement.) 
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CHAPTER I 
RELICS. 


NCE—and that not long ago—there was 
( a young sculptor who had not quite 
made a great name; and pending that event 
he lived on a small! income allowed him by 
his father, an inartistic man of trade and 
commerce merely 

The sculptor was not engaged in his art 
on one particular midnight in the summer 
season, when, having packed up such lug- 
gage as he might require for a sojourn in 
the country, he sat down in his temporary 
rooms in a London square to destroy a mass 
of papers that he did not wish to carry with 
him and objected to leave behind. 

Among them were several packets of love- 
letters, in sundry hands 

He took the first bundle, laid it in the 
grate, lit a match under it, and waited. The 
bundle of hard, close-lying note sheets would 
not burn. 

He cut the string, loosened the letters, and 
kindled another match. The flames illumi- 
nated the handwriting, which sufficiently re- 
called to his knowledge her from whom that 
batch had come, and enabled him to read 
tender words and fragments of sentences 
addressed to him in his teens by the writer. 
Many of the sentiments, he was ashamed to 
think, he had availed himself of in some at- 
tempts at lyric verse, as having in them that 
living fire which no lucubration can reach. 
The edges of some of the sheets began to be 
browned by the flame; but they would not 
in this cold grate light up and consume as 
he had expected 

By this time he had begun to experience a 
sentimental feeling for the letters, though, 
till the present evening, he had not once 
thought of them for a twelvemonth. He 
had no longer heart to burn them. The 
packet, at least, he would preserve for the 
writer's sake, notwithstanding that the per- 
son of the writer, wherever she might be, 
Was now but as an empty shell which had 


BY 


once contained his ideal for a transient time 
He drew the letters from the grate, shook 
them clean; and laid them aside. 

The next package was in a contrasting 
hand —thick and rotund, generated by a 
scratching quill. A school-girl she; he had 
never much cared for her; and her effusions 
were unceremoniously tumbled in. 

The young man repeated the match-light- 
ing process, stirring the letters with the 
poker. . Some flamed, but the majority re- 
mained clean and legible as when written. 
Her handwriting had been so large and inky 
that she had spread over a multitude of sheets 
a very small quantity of thought and affec 
tion; and the bundle, made up of only a 
short correspondence, was enormous, There 
was no destroying it in a hurry, unless a fiery 
furnace into which to thrust it could have 
been improvised. 

Suddenly there arose a little fizzle in the 
dull flicker; something other than paper was 
burning. It was hair—Aer hair 

**Good heavens!” said the budding sculp- 
tor to himself. ‘‘ How can I be such a brute? 
I am burning her—part of her form—many 
of whose curves as remembered by me I have 
worked into statuettes and tried to sell. I 
cannot do it—at any rate, to-night.” 

All that remained of the bundle—by far 
the greater part—he hastily withdrew from 
the grate, shook the feathery black scales of 
paper ash from the pages, refastened them, 
and put them back for preservation also. 

He looked at the other packages. One 
signed in round hand, one in long lfand, one 
in square hand, one in pointed-hand, crippled 
and pinched. She had been much older than 
he. They all showed affection which once 
had lived, though now it was past and gone. 
No, he could not burn them here and alone. 

What could he do with them? He would 
take them with him, and reconsider their 
existence. But all his luggage was packed; 
in his portmanteaus and hand baggage not a 
square inch of room remained. At last he 
took his summer overcoat, which he would 
certainly not require to use till wet weather 
recommenced, rolled it hastily round the 
aoe of undying affection, strapped the 
whole compactly together, and flinging it 
down beside his portmanteaus, went to bed. 
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CHAPTER II. 
\ SUPPOSITITIOUS PRESENTMENT OF HER. 


Anovut two o'clock the next day he was 
ascending the steep roadway which led from 
the village of Slopeway Well to the summit 
of the rocky peninsula, called an island, that 
juts out like the head of a flamingo into the 
English Channel, and is connected with the 
mainland of Wessex by a long thin beach of 
pebbles, representing the neck of the bird. 

He recollected that it was two years and 
eight months since he had paid his last visit 
to his father at this his birthplace, the inter- 
vening time having been spent amid many 
contrasting scenes at home and abroad. 
What had seemed natural in the isle when 
he left it now looked quaint and odd amid 
these later impressions. The houses above 
houses, one man’s door-step rising above his 
neighbor's chimney; the gardens hung up 
by one hedge to the sky; the unity of the 
whole island as a solid and single block of 
stone four miles long—were no longer famil- 
iar and commonplace ideas. Al now stood 
dazzlingly clean and white against the blue 
sea, the sun flashing on the stratified facades 
of rock. 

“The melancholy ruins 
Of cancelled cycles.... Prodigious shapes 
Huddied in gray annihilation.” 

After a laborious clamber he reached the 
top, and walked-along the plateau towards 
East Wake. The road was glaring and dusty, 
as always, and drawing near to his father’s 
house, he sat down in the sun. 

He stretched out his hand upon the rock 
beside him. It felt warm. That was the 
island’s personal temperature. He listened, 
and heard sounds—nick-nick, saw-saw-saw. 
Those were the island's voice—the noises of 
the quarrymen and stone-sawyers. 

Opposite to the spot on which he sat was 
a roomy cottage or homestead. Like the 
island, it was all of stone, not only in walls, 
but in window-frames, roof, chimneys, fence, 
stile, pigsties and stable, almost door. 

He remembered who had used to live 
there—and probably lived there now—the 
Caro family—the roan-mare Caros, as they 
were called, to distinguish them from other 
branches of the same family, there being but 


half a dozen Christian and surnames in the 
whole island. He crossed the road and looked 
in at the open doorway. Yes, there they 
were still. : 

Mrs, Caro, who had seen him from the 
window, met him in the entry, and there an 
old-fashioned greeting took place. A mo- 
ment after a doof leading from the back 
rooms was thrown open, and a young girl of 
about seventeen or eighteen came bounding 
in. 

‘* Why, ‘ts dear Joce!” she burst out, joy- 
fully. And running up to him, she seized 
his hand, and kissed him before he was aware 
of her intention. 

The demonstration was sweet enough from 
the owner of such an affectionate pair of- 
bright hazel eyes and brown tresses of hair 
But it was so sudden, so unexpected, that he 
winced for a moment quite involuntarily; 
and there was some constraint in the manner 
in which he returned her kiss, and said, 

“My pretty little Avice, how do you do 
after so long?” 

For a few seconds her impulsive innocence 
hardly noticed his start of surprise; but Mrs. 
Caro, the girl’s mother, had observed it in- 
stantly. With a pained face, she turned to 
her daughter severely: 

“*Avice—my dear Avice! Why, what are 
you doing? Don’t you know that you've 
grown up to be a woman since Jocelyn—Mr 
Pearston—was last. down here? Of course 
you mustn't do now as you used to do three 
or four years ago.” 

The awkwardness which had arisen. was 
hardly removed by Pearston’s assurance that 
he quite expected her to keep up the practice 
of her childhood, followed by several min- 
utes of conversation on general subjects. He 
was vexed from his soul that his unaware 
movement should so have betrayed him. At 
his leaving he repeated that if Avice regard- 
ed him other than as she used to do, he would 
never forgive her; but though they parted 
good friends, her regret at the incident was 
visible in her face. Jocelyn passed out into 
the road and onward to his father’s house 
hard by. The mother and daughter were 
left alone. 

“IT was quite astonished at ‘ee, my child,” 
exclaimed the elder, ‘‘A young man from 
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London and the Continent, used now to the 
strictest company manners, and ladies who 
a’ most think it vulgar to smile broad. How 
could ye do it, Avice?” 

** —I didn't think about how I was alter- 


ed,” said the conscience-stricken girl. “I 
used to kiss him and he used to kiss me be- 
fore he went away.” 

‘ But that was years ago, my dear.” 

‘‘Oh yes, and for the moment I forgot. 
He seemed just the same to me as he used 
to be.” 

* Well, it can’t be helped now. You must 
be careful in the future.” 

Meanwhile Jocelyn Pearston had gone on- 
ward to his father’s ; but the latter, bovang 
received no warning of his son's intend 
visit, was not at home to receive him. Jo- 


celyn looked round the familiar premises, 
glanced across the way at the great yard, 
within which eternal saws were going to and 
fro upon eternal blocks of stone—the very 
same saws and the very same blocks that he 
had seen there when last in the island, so it 
seemed to him—and then passed through the 


dwelling into the back garden. 

Like all the gardens in the isle, it was sur- 
rounded by a wall of dry-jointed spawls, and 
at its further extremity it ran out in a corner 
which adjoined the garden of the Caros. He 
had no sooner reached this spot than he be- 


came aware of a murmuring and sobbing on 
the other side of the wall. The voice he 


recognized in a moment as Avice’s, and she 
seemed to be confiding her trouble to some 
young friend of her own sex 


Oh, what shall I do/ what shall I do!” 
she was saying bitterly. ‘‘ So bold as it was 
—s shameless! How could I think of such 
a thing! He will never forgive me—never. 
Never like me again. He'll think me a for- 


ward hussy, and yet—and yet I quite for- 
got how much I had grown. But that he'll 
never believe.” The accents were those of 
one who had for the first time become con- 
scious of her womanhood as an unwonted 
possession which shamed and frightened 


her 

Did he seem angry at it?” inquired the 
friend 

Oh no—not angry! Worse. Cold and 
haughty. Oh, he’s such a fashionable per- 
son now—not at all an island man. ut 
there’s no use in talking of it. I wish I was 
dead!’ 

Pearston retreated as quickly as he could. 
The incident which bad brought such pain 
to this innocent soul was now beginning to 
be a source of considerable pleasure to him. 
He returned to the house, and when his fa- 
ther had come back, and they had shared a 
meal together, Jocelyn again went out, full 
ofan earnest desire to soothe his youn 
neighbor's grief in a way she little expected; 
though, to tell the truth, his affection for her 
was rather that of a friend than of a lover, 
and he felt by no means sure that the migra- 
tory, elusive idealization he called his love 
wag going to take up her abode in the body 
of Avice Caro. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


THE INCARNATION 18 ASSUMED TO BE A TRUE 
ONE. 


Ir was difficult to meet her again, even 
theugh on this lump of rock the difficulty 
lay as a rule rather in avoidance than in en- 
countering. But Avice had been transformed 
into a very different kind of young woman 
by the self-consciousness engendered of_ber 
impulsive greeting, and notwithstanding their 
propinquity, he could not meet her, try as he 
would. No sooner did he appear an inch 
beyond his father's door than she was to 
earth like a fox—that is, she bolted up stairs 
to her room. 

Anxious to soothe her after his recent 
slight, he could not stand these evasions 
long. The manners of the isle were prim- 
itive and straightforward, even among the 
well-to-do, and noting her disappearance one 
day, he followed her into the house and on- 
ward to the foot of the stairs. 

** Avice!” he called 

* Yes, Mr. Pearston.” 

‘*Why do you run up stairs like that?” 

‘*Oh—only because P wanted to come up 
for something.” 

Well, if you've got it, can’t you come 
down again?” 

“No, I can't very well.” 

“Come, dear Avice. That's what you are, 
you know.” 

There was no response. 

“ Well, if you won't, you won't!” he con- 
tinued. ‘I don't want to bother you.” And 
Pearston went away 

He had hardly left the door when Mrs. 
Caro’s servant ran out to ask him if he had 
left his coat behind him when he called on 
the day of his arrival. They had found it 
in the house, and had not been sure whose 
it was. 

“Ob, yes, it is mine,” said Jocelyn, has- 
tily. “I forgot it.” 

he great-coat was strapped up round the 
letters just as he had arranged it; but he 
wondered as he walked on whether Mrs. 
Caro or Avice had looked inside as a means 
of identification. Determining to run no 
further risks, he set about destroying the let- 
ters there and then. To burn them in a grate 
was an endless task. He went into the gar- 
den, threw them down, made a loose heap 
of a portion, and put a match to the windy 


side 
By the help of a pitcifork to stir them 


about he was fairly successful, as 
soon as he ceased to stir they ceased to burn. 
He was deeply occupied in the business of 
feeding the fire from the eens heap 
when he heard a voice behind him. 

‘*Mr. Pearston—I wasn't with you 
just now. When you were thought— 
you might mistake me, and I felt I could do 
no less than come and assure you of my 
friendship still.” 

Turning, he saw the blushing form of 
Avice immediately behind him. 

“You are a good, dear girl!” said he, im- 
pulsively, as he threw down the pitchfork, 
and seizing ber hand, set upon her cheek the 
kiss that should have been the response to 
hers on the day of his coming. 

‘Darling Avice!” he said. “forgive me 
for the slight that day! Say you do. Come, 
now!” 

She blushed, looked rather than spoke her 
forgiveness, and shrank away, sitting down 
upon a squared stone, around which the un- 
burnt sheets of paper were strewn. With 
some embarrassment at her presence, he 
withdrew another handful from the collec- 
tion and threw it on the flames. 

‘*What are you burning?” she asked. 

**Oh, only some papers I hadn’t time to 
pee | before I left town, and which I for- 
got till to-day that I had brought with me.” 

‘Ah, that was the parcel you left at our 
<< perhaps?” 

“Ves.” 


She scanned more closely the packets scat- 
tered round her. ‘ They are letters, in dif- 
ferent hand writings.” 

Yes ” 


“*Oh, Joce—Mr. Pearston—they are in 
women’s hands; they are love-letters?” 

He did not answer for a moment, durin 
which interval a sudden sadness overspre 
her face, which had just before blushed so 
significantly under his caress. She bent her 
head and covered her eyes with her hands. 
“ I see—I see now!” she whispered; ‘‘ I am— 
only one—in a long, long row!” 

rom the white sheets of paper round- 
about her seemed to rise the ghosts of Isa- 
bella, Florence, Winifred, Lucy, Jane, and 
Evangeline—each writer from ier own bun- 
die respectively —and Maud and Dorothea 
from the flames. He hardly knew what to 
say to the new personality in the presence 
of the old. Then a sudden sense of what a 
good and sincere girl Avice was overpowered 
the spectres, and rushing up to ber and 
kneeling down upon the letters, be exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ Avice, dear Avice! I say to you what 
I have never said to one of them, or to any 
other woman, living or dead, ‘ Will you 
have me as your husband?” 

“Ah! I am only one of many!” 

“You are not, dear. You knew me when 
I was young, and they didn’t—at least, not 
many of them. Still, what does it matter? 
We must gain experience.” 

Somehow or other her objections were got 
o” r, and though she did not give an imme- 
diate assent, she agreed to meet him later in 
the afternoon, when she walked with him to 
the southern point of the island, called the 
Beal, or, by strangers, the Bill, pausing over 
the treacherous cavern known as Cave Hole, 
into which the sea roared and splashed now 
as it had done when they visited it r 
as children. To steady herself while look- 
ing in he offered her his arm, and she took it, 
for the first time as a woman, for the hun- 
dredth time as his old companion. 

They rambled on to the light-houses, 
where they would have lingered longer if 
Avice not suddenly remembe that 
she had to recite poetry from a platform 
that very evening at Slopeway Well, one of 
the villages on the island—the village that 
had advanced to be almost a town. 

** Recite!” said he. ‘‘ Who'd have thought 
anybody or anything could recite down here 
except the reciter we hear away there—the 
never-silent sea.” 

“ Oh, but we are quite intellectual now,” 
she said. ‘‘ In the winter particularly. But, 
Jocelyn—don’t come to the recitation, will 
you? It would spoil my performance if you 
were there, and f went to be as good as the 


“I won't if you really wish me not to. 
But I shall meet you at the door and bring 
you home.” 

“ Yes,” she said, looking up into his face; 
and ees J hastened back together. Avice was 

a happy now; she could never have 

lieved at the time of her despair on the 
day of his coming that she would be ever so 
happy. When they reached the east side of 
the isle they were compelled to part at once, 
that she might be soon enough to take her 
place on the platform. Pearston went home, 
and after dark, when he thought it would be 
about the hour for accompanying her back, 
he went along the middle road northward to 
opener ell. 

was full of misgiving. He had known 
Avice Caro so well of old that his feeling 
for her now was rather one of friendship 
than love; and what he had said to her in a 
moment of impulse that morning rather ap- 
palled him in its consequences. Not that 
either of the women who had attracted him 
successively would be likely to rise incon- 
veniently between them. For he had quite 
disabused his mind of the old-fash as- 
eee man’s fancy was 
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while. 
To his iatrinsic Well-Beloved be Lad al- 


nis. 


of her. He did oat togequies this as an ex- 
cuse or a defence, but as a fact simply. Es- 
sentially she was perhaps of no tangible sub- 
stance; a spirit, a dream, a frenzy, a concep- 
tion, an aroma, an epi sex, a light of 
the eye, a parting of the lips, only 
knew what she really was; Pearston did not. 
He knew that he loved the Protean creature 
whenever be found her, whether with blue 
eyes, black e or brown; whether t- 
ing herself as tall, fragile, or plump. was 
never in two places at once; but hitherto 
she had never been in one place long. She 
was indescribable, unless by saying she was 
a mood of himself. 

By making this clear to himself some time 
before this date, he had escaped a deal 
of ugly reproach which he might otherwise 
have incurred from his Ae t, as 
being the very embodiment of fickleness. It 
was simply that she who always attracted 
him, and led him whither she would, as by a 
silken thread, had not remained the occupant 
of the same fleshly tabernacle throughout 
her career so far. Whether she would ulti- 
a | settle down into one, he could not say. 

Had he felt that she had now:taken up her 
abode in Avice, he would have tried to be- 
lieve that this was the terminal spot of her 
migrations, and have been content to abide 
by his words. But did he love Avice—see 
the Weil-Beloved made manifest in Avice at 
all? The question was somewhat disturbing. 

He had reached brow of the hill, and 
descended towards Slopeway, where in the 
long straight street he soon found the lighted 
hall. The performance was not yet over; 
and by going round to the side of the build- 
ing and standing on a slope he could see the 
interior as far down as the platform level. 
Avice’s turn, or second turn, came on almost 
immediately. Her pretty embarrassment on 
facing the audience rather won him awa 
from his doubts. She was, in truth, what 
called a ‘‘ nice” girl; pretty, certainly, but 
above all — nice—one of the class with 
whom the risks of patrimony approximate 
most nearly to nit. Her intelligent eyes, her 
broad forehead, ber thoughtflil carriage, en- 
sured one thing, that of all the girls he had 
known, he bad never met one with more 
charming and solid qualities than Avice 
Caro’s. This was not a mere conjecture— 
he had known her long and thoroughly, her 
every mood and temper. 

A heavy wagon passing without drowned 
her small, soft voice for him; but the audi- 
ence were pleased, and she blushed at their 
applause. He now took his station at the 
door, and when the people had done pouring 
out he found her within awaiting him. 

They climbed homeward slowly by the 
Old Road, Pearston dragging himself up the 
steep by the iron hand-rail, and pulling Avice 
after him upon his arm. Reachin top, 
they turned and stood still. To the left of 
them the sky was streaked like a fan with 
the light-bouse rays, and in their front, at 
periods of a quarter of a minute, there arose a 
deep, hollow stroke, like the single beat of a 
drum, the intervals being filled with a long- 
drawn rattling, as of bones between huge 
canine jaws. It wes Deadman’s Bay, rising 
and falling against the pebble bank. 

The kiss that evening was not on Avice’s 
initiative. Her former demonstrativeness 
seemed to bave increased her present reserve. 
However, to-day was the beginning of a 
pleasant month mainly in each other's 
society by the pair. He found that she could 
not only recite wp at intellectual _— 
ings, but play the piano fairly, and sing to 
her own accompaniment. 

He observed that every aim of those who 
had brought her up had been to mentally get 
her away as far as ible from her natural 
and individual life as an inbabitant of a pe- 
culiar isle; to make her an exact copy of tens 
of thousands of other people, in whiose cir- 
cumstances there was nothing special, dis- 
tinctive, or picturesque; to teach her to for- 
get all the experiences of her ancestors; to 

rown the local ballads by songs purchased 
at the Budmouth fashionable music-sellers’ ; 
and the local vocabulary by a governess 
tongue of no country at all. She lived in a 
house that would have been the fortune of 
an artist, and learnt to draw London sub- 
urban villas from printed copies. 

Avice had seen all this before he pointed 
it out, but, with a girl's tractability, ac- 

uiesced. By constitution she was local to 
the bone, but she could not escape the ten- 
dency of the age. 

The time for Jocelyn’s departure drew 
gear, and she looked forward to it sadly but 
serenely, their engagement being now a set- 
tled thing. Pearston thought of the local 
custom on such occasions, which had pre- 
vailed in both his and her family for centu- 
ries, both being of the old stock of the isle. 
The influx of “ kimberlins,” or “ foreigners” 
(as strangers were called), had led in a large 
measure to its discontinuance ; but under- 
neath the veneer of Avice’s education many 
an old-fashioned idea lay slumbering, and he 
wondered if, in her natural melancholy at his 
leaving, she expected any such ceremony as 
a formal ratification of their betrothal, ac- 
cording to the precedent of their sires and 


To scent her views on the point, be asked 
her to meet him in the old Hope church-yard 
one evening at seven o'clock. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LONELY PEDESTIIAN. 
by sie on oe arr 
a landslip t urch 
lng eaten Ea ew heer 
she descended the 
waiting at the foot of them. ~ 
They wandered hither and thither in the 


. shades, and the solemnity of the » ag 
the absence of daylight assisted in 


sounding ber mind on a su which could 
not be approached with levity. 
He found that, in common with all the isl- 


ical question be- 
rriers kept it bu atthe en one 
qua up, but no else, she 
said. Ji nested to per her that 
he only w to consult her desires as to 
the terms of their engagement, and not know- 
ing how far she respected the island’s history, 
= bound to mention it; though urge it he 
not. 
tan tag gnd ate helsing. Week o tieeeons 
ag: m , at a pleasant 
surprise my old Caen. which T have thought 
not worth coming to see for more than two 
years had in store for me!” 
**You must go to-morrow?” she said, un- 


easily. 
x” Yes.” He reflected, and decided that in- 
stead of leaving in the daytime, he would 


defer his departure’ till the night mail-train 
from Budinouth. He had hardly looked into 
his father’s quarries, and this would give him 


time to do so, and enable her, if she chose, to 
anew him a little way. If she would 
agree, he purposed to send on his luggage to 
the aforesaid watering-place, and mn her to 
walk with him along the beach as far as to 
Henry the Eighth’s Castle above the sands, 
where they could stay and seé the moon rise 
over the sea. He would see her nearly all 
the way back, and there would be ample 
time a that for him to catch the last 
train. 

“You can reserve your abgyer till to-mor- 
row,” he added. 

She hesitated. ‘‘I understand you to mean, 
dear Jocelyn,” she said, ‘‘ that my accom- 

nying you to the castle would signify that 

conform to the custom of working the 
spell?” 

“‘ Well, yes,” he answered. 

“I will think it over to-morrow, and ask 
mother if 1 ought to, and decide,” she sa‘d. 
‘I fear it is heathen and ungodly.” 

After spending the next day with his father 
in the quarries, onre Bp me to leave, 
and at the time appointed set out from the 
stone house of his birth in this stone isle to 
walk to Budmouth-Regis by the path along 
the beach, Avice having some time earlier 
= down to see some friends at Slopeway 

ell, which was half-way towards the spot 
of their oe page tryst. The descent soon 
brought him to the pebble bank, and leav- 
ing behind him the last houses of the isle, 
and the ruins of the village destroyed by the 
November gale of 1824, he struck out alon 
the narrow thread of land. When he:ha 
walked a hundred yards he stopped, turned 
aside to the pebble ridge which walled out 
the sea, and set down to wait for ber. 

Between him and the lights of the ships 
riding at anchor in the roadstead two men 

slowly in the direction he intended to 


pursue. One of them ized Jocelyn, 
and bade him good-ni be adding, ** Wish 
you joy, sir, of your ice, and hope the 
wedding will be soon?” 


“Thank you, Seaborn. Well, we shall 
see what Christmas will] do towards bringing 
it about.” 

“*My wife opened upon it this mornen. 
‘ Please God, I'll up anid see that there wed- 
den,’ says she, ‘knowing ’em both from their 
crawling days.’” 

The men moved on, and when they were 
out of Pearston’s hearing the one who had 
not spoken said to his friend, ‘‘ Who was 
= oung kimberlin? He don’t seem an 


** Oh, he is, though, every inch o’en. He's 
Mr. Jocelyn Pearston, the stone merchant's 
| son up at East Wake. He’s to be mar- 
ried to a stylish young body, whose mother, 
a widow, carries on the same business as 
well as she can; but their trade is not a 
twentieth part of Pearston’s. He’s worth 
thousands and thousands, they say, though 
’a do live on in the same wold way up in the 
same wold house. His son is doing great 
things in London as a image-carver; and I 
can when, as a boy, ’a first took to 
carving soldiers out o’ bits o’ stone from the 
soft of his father’s quarries; and then ‘a 
made a set 0’ stonen chessmen, and so ’a got 
on. He's quite the gent in London, they tel) 
me; and the wonder is that ‘a cared to come 
back here and pick up little Avice Caro—nice 
maid as she is, notwithstanding. Hullo! 
there’s to be a change in the weather soon.” 

Meanwhile, the subject of their remarks 
waited at the appointed place till seven 
o'clock, the hour named ween himself 
and bis affianced, had struck. Almost at the 
moment he saw a figure coming forward 
from the last lamp at the bottom of the hill. 
She meant, then, to conform to the custom. 
But the figure ily resolved itself into 
that of a boy, who, advancing to Jocel 
inquired if be were Mr. Pearston, and han 
him 8 note. 


(t0 st comrorvsp.) 
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OCTOBER 1, 1892. 


MY LADY SPINSTER. 
IV.—ATTITUDE TOWARD THE MARRIAGE 
QUESTION. 


Ts healthiest attitude for the single 
woman to assume toward marriage 
uestion is also the happiest. She may and 
should consider that a true, pure love is the 
earthly blessing that the Creator 
to bestow on her sex—the one gift not 
lost in Paradise. But to think constantly 
and with discontent of this one blessing, 
when for any cause it is either delayed or 
denied, is the surest possible way to unfit 
one’s self for giving or receiving happiness. 

Frankly grant to yourself and to ‘sed 
friends, if you like, that some day you hope 
to meet’'a man.whom you can love and re- 
spect, but let discussion end there. Any- 
thing more unwomanly and revolting than 
a cold calculation of possibilities, taking an 
inventory of the eligible men in one’s circle 
of acquaintance, or deliberately planning to 
attract or win another by assuming to be 
what one is not, can hardly be imagined. 
What true woman could for a moment en- 
joy that affection which she had deliberately 
plotted to win by deceit or misrepresentation? 

Having acknowledged her natural desire 
for the common lot of her sex, the single 
sister goes bravely and happily on her way, 
takiig up the duty that is nearest, and living 
a perfectly natural life, wasting no time in 
laying plots, in idle complaining or wicked 
envy» ro the married friend who boasts of 
her home and family she accords fullest lib- 
erty, but claims that she also has great cause 
for happiness in freedom and golden op- 
portant es. Her vacation days are not de- 
pendent on the school cal or the de- 
mands of any man’s business cares. She is 
free to elect where she will go, who shall be 
her companion, and how long she will stay. 
The sail or excursion party from which her 
married sister is debarred by an untoward 
attack of measles or whooping-cough in the 
nursery is possible to her. Her dresses may 
be light or dark, high or low, grave or Bay. 
She Tos no quarrel to settle with the neigh- 
bor’s children; no piles of little trousers and 
stockings to me She may sit down in 
her easy-chair when evening comes with a 
volume of Scott or Browning. She would 
like. the little faces at her hearth, the little 
honiely cares, much better than Scott or 
Browning very likely; but since she has 
them not, she has a right to be happy in the 
ways that ndturally suggest themselves to a 
woman living alone. 

If marriage never comes, if her heart never 

nds to any demand for its affection, she 
may without bitterness assert that for her a 
single life has been best, since it is the one 
chosen for her by a wiser One than herself. 
The unmarried woman who allows herself 
to live in an atmosphere of unrest, envy, and 
discontent, because she is not provided with 
home and husband, can never learn the se- 
cret of happy living. If, instead of taking 
a sensible view of the matter, she constantly 
wears the willow and longs for what has not 
been youchsafed her, she not only unfits her- 
self for present duties, but for a happy .mar- 
ried Jife, if the opportunity is offered. 

Some single women assume, and others 
doubtless feel, a spirit of bravado, boldly as- 
serting that they have no desire to marry, no 
love for the responsibilities that it brings, no 
interest in the cares and pleasures of house 
and home. Any woman who honestly holds 
these sentiments should be ashamed to avow 
them. There is in them no ring of a true 
womanly spirit. If through-the vicissitudes 
of life become dependent upon her- 
self for support, or if for love of it she seeks 
some profession or employment in which her 
tastes are gratified, she cannot expect success 
in the highest sense of the word unless she 
has the heart of a wife and mother—a heart 
tender and hopeful, ready in sympathy and 
gentle in its judgments of others less strong 
and less fortunate than herself. When she 
becomes so encrusted with the opinions and 
feelings of a shrewd, far-sighted financier 
that a little child does not appeal to her heart 
most warmly, the strong-minded woman has 
reason to doubt the value of any business 
or professional success that she may have 
gained. Circumstances may compel her to 
enter the ranks of bread-winners in competi- 
tion with men, but no necessity is laid upon 
her to become masculine. She may be a per- 
feet woman, a lady, if you please, in any busy 
work-room or crowded store. 

As she seeks her lonely room in a board- 
ing-house, wheh twilight falls, she may, with- 
out envy, enjoy the glimpses of happy home 
life which shine out on her pathway through 
open windows of pleasant homes. If the 
demon of discontent is roused by an invol- 
untary comparison of the happy home gath- 
ering with her own unwelcomed return from 
business, let her remember that to many hun- 
dreds and thousands of homes reeling foot- 
steps and unsteady hands are finding their 
way. The lonely woman is at least free from 
apprehension of disgrace or degradation. 
Cruelty and unfaithfulness will not wound 
her gentle heart. In many other homes sick- 
ness has laid jow the bread-winner, and the 
bride of a few years ago, with little ones to 
care for and pressing household duties, has 
an invalid to grieve over and financial bur- 
dens to bear. The single woman who has 
health may calm her discontent by thanking 
God for her health and exemption from any 
such distressing troubles. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


No feature of the social problem is so an- 
noying to unmarried Jadies who are no longer 
ee eee ee Weare 

he sensitive, well-bred woman who looks 


upon marriage as possible and desirable, but 
whe deus nal genset benet tosi 
often ex a most unpleasant f 


of nt in the society of so-called 


, agreeable, brilliant, has lived long 
Oo h to accomplish ae in the 
world, and she longs to hear of it as she 


might to hear the same story from the li 
of another woman. To be entirely frank, 
she may enjoy it better frora a man’s stand- 
int, for is not a genuine woman if she 
oes not admire, and thoroughly enjoy the 

company of,a manly, wide-awake man. _ 
But on eyes are watching her. She’is 
eens y supposed to be constantly sitting 
n a watch-tower of observation me ng | look- 
ing for a coming husband. Or some foolish 
friend has predisposed her to embarrassment 
and spoiled her anticipation of wv by 
a coarse bint of bilities which sound 
strangely, but are sometimes heard from the 
lips of a well-bred woman. She shrinks in 


‘dismay from any suspicion of forwardness 


or undue seeking. Her very soul winces 
when a thoughtless friend makes the matter a 
subject of jest. She longs to put out an an- 
nouncement of her lack of serious intentions 
so that she may be free to act her natural 
self, and enjoy the society of interesting men, 
who would, very likely, cease to interest her 
were they to reveal matrimonial intentions. 
Few of friends appreciate her delicate 
position, and a single woman often refuses 
an — that might otherwise be en- 
joyable for no other reason than this. 
Hees Marswatt North. 


“MOVE ON.” 
See illustration on page 792. 


ts sternly uttered order to ‘‘ Move on” 
is especially hard when taken in con- 
nection with the situation of the poor lad 
whose load of flowers has just been upset in 
a London street. The place will be recog- 
nized at a glance 5 ae opposite the Apsley 
House entrance to Hyde Park. Broken pots, 
crushed flowers, and considerable loss stare 
the unlucky vender in the face; but his beast 
stands patiently, and friendly hands will 
probably aid him before long in his effort 
to obey the guardian of municipal order. 


THE RIDING CLASS. 
See illustration on page 796. 


bay ride or not to ride is a query with which 

too few women concern themselves. 
They simply have never considered it in 
their girlhood, and are consequently disposed 
to dismiss it with little thought once they 
have reached maturity. 

We can forgive the heedless girl who neg- 
lects one of the most pleasurable and health- 
giving of out-door exercises ; but mothers 
who make no effort to encourage thoughtless 
daughters into at least an attempt at riding 
are overlooking one of the corner-stones of a 
vigorous constitution. The physical educa- 
tion of a child should have quite as much 
attention as the mental, and one of the best 
signs of our advance in this century, 
and especially in the last decade, is the recog- 
nition of this fact. 

Too long the switch and the ‘‘ rule of three” 
joined forces in a sway as ignorant as it 
was undisputed, the physical education bein 
regarded complete with the manipulation o 
the hoop and top, while the mental received 
attention literally overwhelming. I am 
making no attempt at a pen-picture that will 
show the children of a generation or two ago 
as weaklings reaching an impotent maturity 
—they grew up in those days, to be sure, 
dwarfed neither physically nor mentally; 
but the development was inferior to that of 
both boys and girls who are to-day attaining 
manhood and womanhood all about us. 


The higher education of women is a hack- 
neyed subject, while the fact that the stand- 
ards at the colleges are being advanced stea- 
dily is quite as well known. This is cited 
merely to remind the reader that despite the 
wave of physical culture which has swept 
over the country the past ten years, the men- 
tal training has not been neglected. It is 
well known to every one having a practical 
knowledge on these subjects that, other things 
being equal, the more vigorous the physique 
of the student, the more fitted is he for hours 
of hard study. 

It was a standing rule with the writer 
when at college never to miss the one hour 
of daily exercise, whether in the gymnasium 
or out of it, as the weather and season per- 
mitted, and the good derived from that work 
— a 4 from several hours 
of hard study, an hour's rous physical 
work has freshened me dele om - 


This bit of digression will serve the pur- 
ie of the writer if in only a slight d 

t shows pos benefit of any phyeianl ex- 
ercise. Of infinite variety of means to 
the desired end, there is really nothing which 
excels, or even equals, horseback riding. And 
the reason it is so is easy enough to untorstand 
—probably its very simplicity is the cause of 
so (comparatively) few takingitup. There is 
not a muscle in the body it does not work toa 
greater or less extent; and its peculiar value 


to girls and women is its wholesome treat- 
ment of the back and stomach. No woman 
need suffer from indigestion, or the more 
prevalent ailment, ‘‘a pain in the back,” if 
she will get into the saddle for a certain 
amount of work regularly. Nor need she 
wear elaborate ee for holding her- 
self up. If she she must hold herself 
and upright, else she looks like a 
uy,and nothing so appeals to the feminine 
eart as the appearance she makes. Her 
arms grow strong from m ing the horse, 
and the muncian of ber ean #2 
on a firmness rane A novel toher. The girl 
who rides enjoys life and becomes the mo- 
ther of healthful children. 

Almost every town has its riding class 
nowadays, and here in New York one of its 
most exclusive and expensive clubs is The 
Riding Club, while riding schools are to be 
counted a wy the dozen. The scene 
portrayed by Mr. Thulstrup is a com- 
mon one on the bridle-path of Central Park. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. } 


7 large number of skirts cut even with 
the ground recently sent out by dress- 
makers has given rise to a rumor that the 
day of short skirts has returned. But the 
fact must not be ignored except occa- 
sional Directoire toilettes w are made 
with a shorter, fuller skirt, the Jong,or half- 
long train is still 48 indispensable 
to reception or visiting toilettes of any pre- 
tensions to elegance. ‘is question, together 
with others, will be when fashions 
take a definite turn in one or other of the 
directions between which they are vacilla- 
ting. Meanwhile, nearly all but tailor cos- 
tumes still have the clinging long skirt. The 
short skirts I have most recently seen in pre- 
aration belonged to Directoire dresses of 
ight silks of the small-striped patterns that 
obtained in that period. ‘The Directoire 
, dress has already been sufficiently described 
in my letters. te will suffice to say that the 
skirt is round, straight, and trimmed with a 
tiny ruffle about two inches wide at the bot- 
tom, and is attached to the belt in small 
gathers at the top. The round waist is de- 
tined by a deep belt, knotted behind, some- 
times of a dominant color in the dress, but 
most often black. The sleeve is narrow 
without being tight-fitting, gathered in the 
armhole, and terminates at the wrist in a 
little ruffle of lace or of the dress material. 
A collarette or small fichu is added to the 
bodice, of pale-tinted silk muslin or of the 
clear laces of the period; the whole com- 
pleted by a Directoire hat, with medium 
wide, rather flat brim taken up at the back, 
laced squarely upon the head. For these 
eatures to become more general would re- 
quire no revolution, but merely a gentle 
transition from present styles. 

Ruches, puffs, rolis, and little ruffles con- 
tinue to trim the bottom of skirts, and wider 
trimmings have failed, except in cases where 
they were resorted to as a means of using a 
handsome lace tosome depth. A lace flounce 
eight, ten, or twelve inches in depth is used 
across the front and sides of the bottom of 
a skirt for a dressy toilette, but it must be 
really fine lace to justify its appearance. A 
way of employing deep Jace more in charac- 
ter with present styles is to trim with it the 
triangular opening which is frequently slash- 
ed at the side of a sheath skirt. For exam- 
ple, a dress of silver gray crépon opens from 
the waist down on the left side on a slender 
A-shaped space of old-rose surah, supposed 
to be an under-skirt; across the silk are set 
three ruffles of cream guipure nine inches 
deep, one at the waist, another at the foot, 
and a third midway between, separated from 
one another by about eight inches of space, 
and each headed by a narrow ruche of old- 
rose-satin ribbon. The edges of the skirt are 
faced with old-rose, showing in a narrow 
piping. The top of the skirt is girdled with 
old-rose satin, fastening under a chow at the 
apex of the triangle; starting from the chou 
are two old-rose ribbons, No. 12, which are 
carried along the sides of the opening, ex- 
panding into a chou at the heading of each 
flounce, and terminating in a loop and end 
at the bottom of the skirt. The corsage 
opens on an old-rose plastron, which is part- 
ly covered by a collarette of cream lace; 
ribbons and chouz ornament it and the 
sleeves. The slender triangular opening or 
panel at the side of the skirt is on many of 
the skirts now in preparation; it is generally 
covered with some handsomer material than 
the skirt itself, or with embroidery or open 
lace over a color. It lends richness and 
variety to a skirt, and while preserving the 
slender sheath effect, breaks the uniformity 
which —_ not be sufficiently relieved by the 
narrow trimming at the foot. 

There are no notable changes in corsages 
as yet. Round waists, with a belt of one 
kind or another, prevail over longer cor- 
sages with a pointed girdle. Some corsages 
are made with rows of shirring around the 
waist in corselet shape, and the deep cuff of 
the full sleeve is formed in a corresponding 
manner. The skirt, too, instead of being fit- 
ted by darts, is reduced by rows of shirring 
toward the waist, which are separated from 
the shirring of the — by only a narrow 
ribbon belt. Among these shirred gowns 
are some cut in princesse style, that is, with 
the co and skirt in continuous breadths, 
and fitted in by successive rows of sbirring, 
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oceupying a + nag of five and a half to six 
and a in in depth above the waist 
and two and a half to three inches below, 
the belt being omitted. The shirring, of 
course, is mounted on a tight-fitting prin- 
cesse lining beneath. 

Pretty simple dresses for young women 
are being made of plain or fine-striped wool- 
lens, with a bell skirt and a long blouse, 
which is yong y | like a Russian blouse, 
but differs from it in having a yoke and no 
lengthwise trimming down the side. The 
front and back are each cut in one piece, and 
are fitted in by a cluster of shirring at the 
waist, but the whole is provided with a living 
regularly fitted by darts and side forms. The 
fastening is on side, at the shoulder and 
under the arm. It is trimmed with a ruche 
of ribbon to match, set ov about an inch from 
the lower edge, and defining the décolleté 
edge below the yoke across the front and 
back. Another ruche may surround the col- 
jar. The sleeve is full at the top, and droops 
lightly over a deep untrimmed cuff. A rib- 
bon belt encircles the waist and fastens under 
a bow at the side. The skirt may have a 
ruche of wider ribbon than that on the blouse, 
or instead two finely gathered ruffles of the 
narrower ribbon. the simplest of these 
dresses are of one material throughout, the 
yoke included. One, for instance, is in fine 
stripes of mauve and violet, with the ribbon of 
the darker shade. Another is of fine-striped 
red and cream silk, with red satin ribbon 
ruches. More elaborate are those in which 
velvet is introduced, as, for instance, a cos- 
tume of wool in fine beige and green stripes, 
with green velvet for the yoke and the tight 
part of the sleeves, and satin ribbon to match 
the velvet; or dressy toilettes for young 
girls, which are made in this fashion, of fine 
silky woollens, with the yoke and sleeves of 
écru lace, over a transparent of contrasting 
color, and ribbon to match the transparent. 

Among négligé toilettes which are not 
exactly tailor dresses are some made with 
a skirt which is trimmed at the top and 
rests upon a deep girdle of contrasting 
color that is only partly covered by the 
short jacket corsage, the girdle occupying 
the s between jacket and skirt. One 
model, of dark Liue camel’s-hair serge, has a 
narrow band of black Astrakhan around the 
skirt. The top is edged with the same As- 
trakban, and is put on over a belt of hazel 
cloth, slightly draped, attached to a petticoat 
of the same material, which is pinked at its 
lower “~~. and is shorter than the blue 
skirt. A little jacket of blue serge, not quite 
tight-fitting, but yet following the: lines of 
the figure, edged with Astrakhah, terminates 
an inch or an inch and a half above the top 
of the skirt, showing so much of the corsélet 
belt. The coat sleeve, not very full above 
and quite close below, terminates in a straight 
cuff of hazel cloth between two edgings of 
Astrakhan, and the collar is of the same ma- 
terials. A similar costume is of seal-brown 
cloth, with edgings of silk (imitation) Astra- 
khan to match in color, and the petticoat 
with corselet belt, cuffs, and collar of turtle- 
dove gray cloth. As may be surmised, it is 
not absolutely necessary that the petticoat to 
which the corselet belt is attached shall be 
of the same material. Some less expensive 
stuff to match can be chosen, and a pinked 
band of the cloth stitched around the bot- 
tom, to show when the outer dress skift is 
lifted. 

Except in the case of substantial tailor 
gowns, skirts continue to be lined with in- 
expensive silk to harmonize in color. A lit- 
tle touch of super-elegance is to have the silk 
petticoat to match the skirt lining. Sleeves 
grow larger and larger on the drooping part 
which covers the upper arm—so large, in 
fact, that a reaction may soon be looked for. 
The drooping part usually terminates above 
the elbow, even when the sleeve is long, the 
forearm being close or in the shape of a deep 
cuff. A short sleeve, which is more dress 
but not so suitable for all occasions, general- 
ly terminates in a ruffle or sabot of lace. But 
such sleeves are not becoming to all figures, 
and hence many are cut only moderately full 
at the top, with the fulness terminating less 
abruptly and below the elbow, and a cuff of 
reasonable depth below. Balloon sleeves of 
velvet are multiplying, and, as I bave said 
before, are used on thin tissues, with which 
a would seem to be quite incompatible. 

ailor gowns will be largely worn in the 
months tocome. A pretty model fora young 
lady is of dark steel blue Cheviot, shot with 
broken thread stripes of blue-white. The 
skirt drags slightly, but is not bias at the 
back, and has a stitched hem. The corsa 
is a short jacket with fitted back and half- 
adjusted front opening widely, with self- 
faced revers on a white wool vest. The vest 
is neither tight-fitting nor puffed, but “ nat- 
ural,” with no seams or folds, fitted easily 
over the bust, and held in as needed by small 
pleats at the waist and neck; it is crossed at 
the neck and waist by bias bands of heavy 
surah, forming a small tied cravat at the neck 
and a twice-around belt at the waist, finished 
with a knot with two pointed ends and no 
loops. The vest is even with the jacket be- 
low the belt; it covers a fitted lining, to which 
it is fastened on the sides. The coat sleeves 
have seven tiny crocheted silk buttons along 
the outer seam at the wrist. A similar cos- 
tume is of brown serge, with an écru vest, 
and brown silk cravat and belt. For street 
wear in cool weather a little cape wrap to 
match, with a hood, is added. 

Rarmonp. 















Fie. 1.—CLOTH DRESS WITH MANTLE 


PARIS DRESSES. 
See illustrations on page 801 


QOxs recently imported dresses, illustrated herewith, 
i) present some of the tasteful features adopted by 
Paris modistes, such as shorter round skirts for the street, 
various round waists. the bolero jac ket, and the Empire 
gown We are indebted for these charming models to 
the courtesy of Madame Barnes 

Eminence purple cloth and pointillé velvet of the same 
shade are the stylish materials of the walking dress and 
mantle, Fig.1. The round waist hooked down the back 
has the skirt sewed to it, and when the velvet belt is 
fastened the effect of a princesse dress is given. A 
shallow round yoke of the dotted velvet extends up in a 
high collar that is softly finished without interlining and 
turned over in points in front. The cloth corsage is 
without darts, and is buttoned with small crocheted but 
tons of purple silk. Rows of purple gimp are the cross 
trimmings rhe fur on the waist and skirt is of soft gray 
shades, darker than chinchilla. The skirt is comfortably 
short, has buttons down each side of the front, and is bor 


dered with the gray fur The cloth mantle is pointed in 
front, and has a deep round back gathered very full in 


the way fast coming into vogue 

A Felix dress of black velvet for afternoon receptions, 
Fig. 2, has a blouselike waist of light colors in stripes of 
Persian embroidery and yellow velvet. This blouse falls 
straight without fulness from a yoke of black velvet, and 
droops on a narrow belt of velvet which is attached to the 
skirt. A fitted silk lining extends just over the hips and 
fastens in front, while the striped outer waist is turned 
up above the belt-line and is hooked invisibly on the 
left side. The yoke, collar, and belt of velvet are em 
broidered with jet and gold. Velvet sleeves, with puffed 
top and close wrists, are trimmed around the elhow with 
the light colors of the waist rhe bell skirt is bordered 
with black fox fur 

The Russian velours dress, Fig. 3, has a primrose yellow 
ground of wool crossed with black silk cords woven in 
to give the effect of uncut velvet The front of the 
round waist has three little pointed jackets outlined with 
black satin ribbon edged narrowly with jet This ribbon 
descends from bows on the shoulders as braces down the 
back to tie in a bow just above the belt, with long ends 
reaching low on the skirt Pale yellow moiré ribbon 
five inches wide crosses the front like a girdle, and is tied 
in a lengthwise bow in the middle. Similar yellow ribbon 
forms flaring cuffs on the pretty sleeves, and borders the 
skirt in a ruffle finished with black satin ribbon on the 
lower edge and headed by a small box-pleated ruche of 
black. The skirt is the new and abbreviated bell shape, 
with the sweep of the train cut off, and a bias fold down 
the back instead of a seam. It has but two breadths 
of double-width material, the front breadth sloped toward 
the top, the back breadth taken bias, with straight sides. 





The lining is of yellow taffeta, with an accordion-pleat- 
ed ruche pinked on the edges. 

An Empire gown, Fig. 4, promises to be in favor for 
the hostess at afternoon teas and for guests at dinner 
parties. It is of black satin, falling in straight breadths 
from a short bolero jacket spangled with jet, which 
extends straight across the back, passes under the arm- 
holes, and hooks ov thé bust. The top is cut down 
and filled out with a yoke of white guipure lace, un- 
lined and smooth, finished with a high ‘‘ stock collar” 
folded carelessly around the neck. The long breadths 
of satin fall straight in front, curve in to fit the figure 
on the sides, and form a round Watteau pleat in the 
back. A lining, fitted down to the natural length of 
the waist, is a necessary part of this gown, A square 
tablier front is of net, spangled, and fringed with jet. 


Fre. 8.—RUSSIAN VELOURS DRESS. 



















Fie. 2—BLACK VELVET RECEPTION DRESS. 


Large Empire puffs of satin, embroidered 
with jet spangles, are above long sleeves of 
transparent guipure, The back of the skirt 
rests lightly on the floor; it is lined with 
silk, and narrowly bordered with jet em- 
broidery. 

A novel combination of colors is in the 
beautiful Directoire calling costume, Fig. 5. 
The dress is of reddish-brown cloth, with 
a purple velvet bolero, a vest and girdle 
of pale blue peau de soie, and borders of 
dark brown mink fur. Persian embroidery 
done on the purple velvet reproduces all 
these colors in a mosaic pattern outlined 
with gold threads. The short wide waist 
is a bolero jacket of cloth with immense 
revers piped with blue silk, falling over a 
purple velvet jacket of the same shape, em- 
broidered all over and edged with narrow 
fur. The velvet fronts turn back in small 
revers faced with pale blue silk, and extend 
up like a collar outside of a vest and folded 
collar of the pale blue. Showing all around 
below the bolero is a soft girdle twelve inch- 
es wide, of the blue pean de soie cut bias, 
hemmed without lining, and hooked on the 
left side under two shirred frilled ends. The 
sleeves are given greater breadth by cloth re- 
vers which fall over them and disappear in 
the back. The skirt of the new full shortened shape has 
four breadths slightly sloped, each balf the width of the 
cloth at the foot, the front quite plain at the top, the 
others laid in small side pleats turned towards the front. 
It is lined with silk, and is entirely without trimming. 
The hat has a crown of pale blue peau de soie and brim 
of brown velvet. Blue silk rosettes with brown velvet 
centres are set under the brim. The feathers are of dark 
brown shades. 


VELVET JACKET FROM WORTH, AND 
VIROT HAT. 


See illustrations on front page and page 901 


TS picturesque jacket is of frappé velvet, having a 
black design on a pearl ground, with a Charles IX. 
mantle of plain black velvet attached. The front of the 
figured stuff turns back in velvet revers from a short 
vest made of black ostrich feathers, and similar feathers 
curl over the top of the high velvet collar, The graceful 
flowing mantle suspended across the back from sleeve to 
sleeve is richly lined with black satin and bordered with 
jet cords in pointed design. The sleeves of velvet are 
slashed along the inner seam to show the frappé velvet, 
and droop over the hands. The jet trimming is repeat- 
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ed on the sleeves and on the revers. A felt 
hat is of the same pearl gray shade that s 
ars in the velvet. Low bows of 
lack velvet with a panache of b a 
thers are the trimmings. 


A GARDEN OF HERBS. 


hhh an marjoram, sweet-basil, summer- 
savory, sage, caraway, coriander, fennel, 
dill, rosemary, lavender—what a sweet old- 
time sound these names have, and how they 
- est good cheer, pleasant old fashioned 
ens, stores of fragrant linen, and calm, 
wrinkled faces in quaint bonnets enjoying 
a Sabbath rest in the old meeting-house, a 
fragrant leaf or two held with the folded 
handkerchief in the work-worn bands! 

The time was when every garden, however 
humble, had its plot of herbs. Some to be 
used in compounding remedies for various 
ilis, some for their sweet odors, others as 
garnishes and flavors for certain dishes, the 
recipes for which have been handed down, 
for several generations, from’ mother to 
daughter. What a search through store and 
market there is to find the particular herb 
wanted! Very often when found it is in the 
form of a little package two or three inches 
long and two. wide of dried leaves and 
stems, and it is well the label says what kind, 
for neither taste nor smell can determine. 

Does not this suggest to the girls and wo- 
men who live in small towns, villages, and 
on farms, and who desire and feel the need 
of earning money, one way in which it can 
be done? 

A reason often given for the general and 
widespread discontent among young women 
with village and farm life is that there are 
so few things a woman can do in such places 
to earn money, and that in a city opportuni- 
ties are plenty. Is it not possible the quick 
eye to see and the energy to use the oppor- 
tunity is the chief lack? 

Gardening does not require more strength 
or the expenditure of more muscular force 
than many kinds of housework, and is cer- 
tainly more healthful. Exercise in the pure 
out-door air,and working in the soft, brown 
earth with the clear sunshine over all is na- 
ture’s own tonic, and it will give tone and 
force to the whole system. Why not try the 
cultivation of herbs in a real strong business 
effort for the money it will bring? 


Fie. 4—EMPIRE GOWN OF SATIN AND LACE 
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they must be thinned out, so the plants will 
be some eight inches apart. The only culti- 
vation necessary is to keep free of weeds. 
When preparing for market, remove all! im- 
perfect leaves, tie in small bunches, and trim 
the ends of the stalks neatly. 

One of the most beautiful garnishes is rue. 
It is an evergreen shrub, and can be grown 
on a poor, clayey soil. It is usually propa- 
gated by slips or cuttings, which can be 
rooted any time during the summer, or the 
seeds can be planted in thé spring in rows 
eight inches apart. They should be covered 
to a depth of an inch. 

Summer-savory, marjoram, and sweet- basil 
are used for seasoning soups aud sauces, 
each having a distinct and pleasant flavor. 
They are all raised from the seeds, and re- 
quire a rather light, rich soil. The seed of 
summer-savory may be sown in the garden 
where the plants are to grow about the last 
of March or the first of April. The rows 
should be about a foot apart. Marjoram and 
basil are more tender, and the seeds will have 
to be sown in a hot-bed if the plants are 
wanted early. If not, they can be sown ina 
dry, sunny spot in the garden about the last 
of April. The plants should be set six inches 
apart, in rows at least nine inches apart, or 
if left to grow where planted should be 
thinned out to about these distances. If it 
should be dry, the sweet-basil will have to 
be watered, 

Sage is the best known and most used of 
all herbs. It is propagated both by seeds 
and cuttings. It is best to renew the entire 
stock of plants every second year. 

Thyme is grown from seeds, cuttings, or 
by dividing the old plants. It grows easily, 
but the plants must be renewed by some one 
of the ways named every spring. 

















































































The leaves of dill are used for flavoring 
soup, and the umbels in pickles. The seeds 

are sown in rows about a foot apart. When | 

the plants are three or four weeks old they i 

are thinned to a distance of ten inches, | 

Coriander and caraway are grown princi- | 

{ 

: 
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lly for the seeds. Some cooks use the 
eaves and tender shoots of the coriander in 
soups and salads. The seeds of the corian- 
der should be sown in the fall, in light, rich 
soil. In the spring the plants are thinned 
out so they stand six or eight inches apart. 
Caraway seeds should be sown in March. 


Ne One of the first ques- 
tions asked by a business 
man when looking at an 
article he thinks of hand- 
ling is, Will it sell? Is 

? there a market for it? 

* Garden herbs will sell. 
There is a market for 


i - them. The supply of a 
Gwe pure, good, perfectly re- 
-/ ~ liable article is not equal 
<) to the demand. 


One summer is not too 
long to give to learning 
how to grow and market 
this wholesome, fragrant 
crop. There are many 
-—* things that experience 
Wy alone can teach, certain 

little differences that 
, must be made to suit 
i/} each particular place and 
its surroundings. For 
this reason it is best to 
commence on a small 
scale, and gradually in- 
crease the number of 
varieties grown, and the 
amount of each, as this knowledge in their cultivation is 
gained. 

Seeds and plants should always be procured from well 
known and reliable dealers. 

For our purpose garden herbs may be divided into 
three groups—those used for garnishes, those used for 
flavoring, and those grown for their fragrance. Many 
often belong to two and some- 
times to all three of these groups. 

Nothing can give quite the 
air of cool, fresh daintiness tu 
the dish of cold sliced tongue 
or the platter filled with thin 
transparent slices of pink ham 
that a border of curled parsley 
can, and soup which it did not 
flavor would be considered 
worthless by many an old-time 
gentleman. Parsley is easily 
grown in any good garden soil. 

There are two varieties, one 

having curled, the other plain | 
leaves. That with the curled i 
leaves is to be preferred, as it is \\ 
more ornamental. The seed = {.!\j]/ il \ ‘ 
should be sown at intervals of . | } \ n\ 
from three to four weeks from “ iy 
February to the middle of June, 
in rows about nine inches apart. 
When the plants are well started 





















Fie. 5.—DIRECTOIRE CALLING COSTUME. 
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When the plants are pretty well grown, 
which wil) be in ten weeks, they should be 
well hoed; this should be repeated at least 
twice, at intervals of ten days or two weeks. 
A rather heavy clayey soil is best for this 
herb. The seeds are ripe in July; those of 
the coriander in August. They shaquld be 
cut as soon as ripe, and beaten out on a 
cloth. The others of the principal herbs 
will be enumerated in the next number of 
the BazaR MARGARET RyDER. 


ANSWERS 
Mus. B. F. EB 


or pavy 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


—A double-breasted jacket of brown 
‘ine cloth bound with black Astrakhan is 


suitable for your emal! bey to wear with kilt suits of 
any color. We do not reply to questions about dress 
by ma 

Miss E.H.F Find a recipe for making tomato 
catsup on page 748 of Bazar No. 87 i 

Bixuy A man wearing mournin, for hie sister has 
a deep mouruing band added to fis hat, and wears 
sults vack Cheviot, black neckties, and black gloves 
M ning worn for a sister-in-law is like that worn tor 
one '* Own vie 

Evutrure De » not get either net or grenadine for an 
evening ses for the coming winter. Have iustead | 
pea e sole, eatin, or velvet, and make with a round 





out with white guipure, or with 
«| mousseline de sole that will not ex- 

i ck .- rd arms. Read about evening 
r Ne “ ¥: ork 





dresses ashions of this number of the 
Baza; 

Mas. H. P. N.—White felt hats trimmed with brown 
f t, and guipure lace will be worn by girls of 
eixt Ti sir is arranged in a low loop at the 
back h very slight (rioge or bang, or curled locks 
on the temples. Skirts for these girls reach the ankles, 
Salambo red, Russian blue, and green are etylish col- 
ors. The Russian drees will «till be worn, made like 
that lliustrated on page 732 of Bazar No. 87. 

E. H. R.—Get shaded brown or green velvet for the 
arge eleeves of your brown walet, which, you say, ts 
in good style. Make the akirt like that described In 
the New York Fashions of this Bazar, and border 
w y with velvet. The green dress with Persian 
trimmi need be altered. Add large sleeves of 
brown cordurey to your brown cloth ulster. 

“* [wqurmrn Your samples are all good, thongh 
rather subdued in color, and needing the new brilliant 
trimmings described in the New York Fashions to 
mak w the red cloth have a black 


e them «tylish. Fe 


e lero with folde of the same on the 
zed with jet be ‘ts For the pretty basket- 
vn wool have green ombré velvet sleeves 





muds, Get gay Persian galloon, or else 

cloth folds with jet squeres and silk crocheted rings, 
to trim a drees of the bine wool 

Barrra.—For a travelling dress in which to be mar- 


ried in December, choose cinnamon brown faced-cloth, 


with vest of pale green or pale blue cloth, and borders 
of mink fur The bridemaid should be similarly 
dressed A hat worn during the ceremony should be 
a toque of brown velvet and fur, with light tan gloves, 
R. M. J.—Your tan broadcloth, with vest of parple 
or of pale blue pean de sole, and bordered with 


ir, will be ealtable with a hat to match for an 





ing. A simpler tweed gown is more 
viate for travelling 








approp Other plain woollens aud 
a dark «ilk should be made with round waist, velvet 
collar, and girdle, full sleeves, and skirt just tonching 
the floor. Find designs for your various gowns in 
thig aml recent nambers of the Bazar. Seal-ekin and 
Aastrakhban capes will be worn again, ™ 

D. BE. F.—The season ie nearly over for dresses of 
India silk like your sample except for home wear. 
Make yours with a round fall waist shortened by a 
girdie of gray velvet folds, and have close silk sleeves 
with Empire puffs of velvet. Put folds of the velvet 
aronhed the akirt 

Creeuton, —The ree see for cleansing fluid was given 
in Bazar No, 16 of Ve CXIV se the camel's-hair 
skirt if still good, bat If not, bay one of Russian ve- 
loars, ground green, crossed with black corda, and bor- 
der with black fox fur or with Aetrakhan. Seal-skin 
collars and capes will be worn in various shapes, and 
also in combination with velvet or cloth. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been weed for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, caves wind colic, and is the best remed iG 
diarrhea, Sold by drugyiats in every part o 


world, Twenty-five cents a botule.—[{ Ade.) 

SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infant-, is prevalent at all times, bat is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. The most succeseful and reliable 
ie the Gall Borden “ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and draggist keep it.—{ Ade.) 


Eugle”’ 


Bornerr'’s Fravomwwe Exrnacts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—( Adv.) 

Coane:ts Bexzow Coewerto Soar. Prevents all 
dryness and roughness of the skin.—({ Ade.) 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Barer & Co.'s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leaveni — —Latest 
U. S. Government Food Report 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


_ugtienmmng emerar td 


For sale by all 
le to proou: 
}— 1 n stamps and receive @ cake by 
JAS. 8. Ki KIRK & co., Chicago. 
Ss Loan Toe 
Society Waltz yone 
‘sce Genser of Manndon eee > 
















The likeness in relief of our 
martyred President is strikingly 
good ; a fac-simile of his signa- 
ture runs across an encircling 
which gracefully folds- arou 
the handle and unfurls amid 
stars in the bowl of the spoon. 
Eagle, Shield, Stars and Stri 
unite in making the GARFI LD 
SPOON distinctively American 
—an appropriate Souvenir of 
him whose likeness and signa- 
ture it bears. 

The Spoons are of Sterlin 
Silver, modelled on fine stee 
dies, artistically beautiful, and 
much in contrast with the clumsy 
cast work so objectionable on 
many souvenir spoons. 


Add this to your Collection. 





a a tS 
te ten Sey men | 5 
“  $Siver “ 1.50 
One: Shes AS 
“ Gold oe 380 


Address 
The Webb C. Ball Co., 
Wholesale & Retail Jewellers, 
Mention this Mag. - Cleveland, 0. 


| Sealekin Garments. 


Fur Capes 
& Scarfs, 


Fur Lined Circulars, 


and Fancy Furs. 


Robes, Rugs, Caps &c. 
Catalogue on application. 


J. N. COLLINS & CO., 


Manufacturing Furriers. 
32 West 14th St., N. Y. 











whitenegs 


DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 


to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 


The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 


gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


The formula of Sozodont includes only 
| purest and most salutary of these. 


botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 
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Flour Bit 


eB 





AGENTS WANTED 


The Flour Saved Pays the Cost. 


KEEP YOUR FLOUR IN THE 


ROYAL FLOUR BIN 


SECURE FROM MOISTURE, DUST, DIRT AND VERMIN. 
This Flour Bin Is different from all others. it has a sliding 
door and removable sieve, and Is perfectly 
to all Chicago as to Its excellence. Sizes to hold 25, 50, 100 
and 200 Ibs. always In stock. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


We refer 


163-166 Sourn Jerrerson Sr. 
CH'CAGO 








A USEFUL 


HANDBOOK. 





How Women 


By “C. pe Hurst.” 


A useful little handbook. It is evidently the 
work of an adept, and we should think, if the 


| instructions here laid down were faithfully fol- 


lowed, the practiser of them could hardly fail to 
become a good horsewoman.— Philadelphia Tele- 
graph 

Furnishes valuable information in a clear and 
concise manner. . . . The volume is a practical 
and complete guide to an intimate knowledge of 
the horse under the saddle and in harness.—Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


Illustrated. 


Should Ride. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


The chief merits of the book spring from jts 
practical character, and not the least of them is 
that it is not too elaborate and technical, but 
brief and serviceable.—N. Y. Times. 

The author confines herself to a few important 
principles, making the mastery of these so sim- 
ple and logical that the pupil is led along from 
one thing to another till the whole duty of the 
practical horsewoman is effectually set forth. 
Should be in the hands of every woman who 
rides or drives.— Boston Beacon. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te” The above work will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





Children Cry for 


Pitcher’s Castoria. 











Very Convenient i Tourists. 


oa, es ee eet St Ee 


Seieee 
Constable Ko Co 


AUTUMN ‘STYLES 


DRESS GOODS. 


VELOURS ECOSSAIS, 
OMBRE VELOUTINE, 
SILK AND WOOL JACQUARD, 


PLAIN AND FIGURED CAMEL'S-HAIR, SERGES, 
DIAGONALS, CHEVIOTS, 


BCOoTCHe FIUAIDS, 
New Fabrics and Combinations, 


LADIES CLOTHS. 


Proadwvay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


THE HOLMES Co. 
Patent Union Under-Garments 


ART 


Perfection in fit, and unlike 
any other garment, as shown 
by cut, in which the points of 
interest are delineated. 

The question, Who makes 
the best-fitting garment? is 
easily answered by the great 
suecess we have madé with 
our two patents, which are 
endorsed by thoneands of so- 
clety ladies as the best and 
most perfect fitting un- 
der-garment made. 

None genuine unless mark- 
ed inside sateen lining 


“THE HOLMES CO.” 


See ou fn gee ye pe 
full aeveriptioas of our new 
Patents, and tw facts 

connected them, un- 
known to Laden not acquaint 
ed with our Garments, which 
would be — to Uy 
intend to ag Ap 
Ga ny one w' 








whe 
nder- 

rmevta. ho will 
take the trouble to see for 
herself will buy no others. 

If our garments are not 
found at your best « 
send stamp direct to us 
we will send swatches ro | 
self- measurement biank to 

any Pi of the — Sat- 
isfaction guaran 


THE HOLMES co., 
109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 


1784. 1892, In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Hh Deal 
Sold by a me puntiosngmens 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 














thorough paper and carpet 
designing, ee enpenay & Se ARCHITECTURAL 
Department. Catalogue free. For further information 
apply to Miss Erten J. Powp, Sec'y, 200 W.23d St., ue 





ROSE MUTTON TALLOW. 
sl seQd 25 cents to 
CLIZBE, . Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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B. Aliman & Go., 


18th St, 18th St. and 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


Have now on exhibition. their 


FALL 
IMPORTATIONS 


of 

LADIES’ COSTUMES, 

CLOAKS, 
WRAPS... 
HOUSE GOWNS, 
LINGERIE, _ 
DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, LACES, 
TRIMMINGS. : 
LACE CURTAINS, . 


R UGS, etc., etc 


























Le Boutilier Bros., | Fabrics. 


14th Street, N. Y. 
NEW FALL COODS. 


Very Good Vatue, Low Prices. 


BLACK SILKS. 
10,000 yarde BLACK DRESS) 

SIL KS. all fashionable weaves, f worth $1.00, at .59 
Cc RYSTAL BENGALINGE. ..........esceesees $1.00 
PEAU VE SOLE, worth $1.50.............06+ ‘2° 
FALLLE FRANCAISE, worth $1.50 1.0 
Reversible DRAP D’'ALMA...... 93. 00 and _ 23 
BbACK GROS-GRAIN, worth $2.00 1.25 

COLORED SILKS. 
HEAVY CORD CRYSTALINES, worth $1.0. .75 
CRYSTAL BENGALINE, worth $1.89........ 1.00 
FAILLE FRANCAISE.............-+-++-++5 7 
Extra Quality CRYSTAL BENGALINES, 

worth $2.00... 1.25 
SURAH SILKS, ‘evening and street shades... 


EVENING SILKS. 


Fancy Figured BENGALINES.......... -59 
22 — All-Silk PUNJUMS, fancy ehades and - 
ncncdatheseececcets coves cctghaavpeee® ° 
v- inch Gas Os ci ctccce vestaseces ence 59 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
88-inch STORM SERGE, all wool..........-.! -49 
43-inch STORM SERGE, all wool............ .69 
48-inch FRENCH CASHMERE, worth 90c.... -69 
52-inch ENGLISH DIAGONAL, worth $1.00... .79 
88-inch FRENCH OTTOMAN, worth $1.00.... .75 
COLORED DRESS GOODS. 
FRENCH SUITINGS, checks and stripes... ... -29 
BOUCLE SUITINGS, worth 60c............. 38 
SCOTCH SUITINGS, worth Thc -44 


FRENCH CASHMERES, FRENCH “SERGE, 
and ENGLISH STORM SERGES. 


TRIMMING VELVETS. 
All Colors, Silk-faced, 19 inches, at $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 
Send for our catalogue. 
Ali mail matter should bear our street address, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N.Y. 


CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES, 
INITIALS, and FIGURES. 


Embroidered in Fast Turkey-Red Cotton 
on fine Cambric Tape. Far superior to 
Marking-Ink for household linen, and in- 
valuable for 7 on to socks, ts, 
and other articles for which Marking- -Ink 
cannot be used. 








See ruat 
THR NAME 
CASH’S 
18 ON TUE 
Box. 
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Genvuing 
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Small Old Small Cross- Extra Smal! 
English Loitial. Stitch Initial. Figures. 


ombination. 
Fl ea 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK (with woven patterns of 


material) free by post. Address 
J. & 3. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 
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DEAF (2222222 


Qh. Geld only by P. Hiscox 668 Bway, B.Y. Write for book of 
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wraps and dress combina-— 
tions. 


| James MoCreery & Co.. 


| Soft Drapery Silks and Cretonnes 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


RIDLEYS’ 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


LACES. 


Just Opened. 


THE NEW 
DRESS GOODS, 


| Velour Russe. 


We are showing this fash- 
ionable fabric in all the new 
blendings of color. Its rich 
appearance makes it suita-| 
ble for gowns of the dress- | 








iest character. 
. | 575 pieces Real Irish Point Laces, 
Novelties of wool-and-vele |“); yidths, in Ivory and Beige, divided in 
vet in elegant shaded effects. =; ois, viz. ; 


Persian mater ials for 


Lot 1—240 piooes, at 26e, yard 


“ 2-200 er: 800. 
In either plain or fancy 66 3—165 “ 85c “ 
dress goods, purchasers . 
’ | will find the best assort- These laces are not much higher 
ments obtainable. in price than the imitations, and 


are undoubtedly the best value 
ever offered. 


RIDLEYS’ FASHION MAGAZINE, 
FALL AND WINTER ’92, NOW READY. 


Over 300 pages— 1000 New Ilustrations, with 
PRICE- LIST — descriptive of latest FALL 
AND WINTER FASHIONS to be found in 
our 85 departments. 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


on receipt of ten cents to pay postage. 


Broadway and lith St., 
New York. 





Decorative 


Attention is invited to our New Fall Impor 
tations of Novelties for Wall, Window, and 
Door Hangings, and Furniture Coverings : 


Brocatelles, Tapestries, 


Satin Damasks, 
Plushes, Satins, and Armures 


eo 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


809 to 321 Grand St., N. Y, 











In a wide range of style and cost. 


Int new colorings and designs. 
Stuffs in great variety. 
request. 


W. & J. Sloane, 
Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 


Inexpensive | 
Samples and prices on 


Harper's Catalogue, 


| Thoroughly revised, classified, | 





New York. 
mail to any address on receipt | ?™ 
a BR awry work is pasem, y Pp 
to a ‘oung and old of either 


GEO STINSON & CO. Bor ieee Portland, Mase, | Of ten cents. 





Haviland China 


1S MARKED 





ee 
ON DECORATED WARE 


siland 
Limoges Co 








ee... 


ON WHITE WARE 








rene ye a> cengperete 





IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 








The Braid that is known the world around. 











PRIESTLEY’S BLACK DRESS Goons. 
In addition to a com line of Silk-Warp mpeg and other sta you will find in the 
and Novelties of the Season, inc Rain veal » Moiré, and Swivel 


OCraveneties, etc. SATISF RY WEAR EED. 
ph side of the selvedge, with the manu! seSenrase. 


Priestley Cloths the Styles 
eerie | Poplina,Crépous, Storm 
is stamped every five yy iieet on 


(B. Priestley & & Son 
McCreery ‘a Co, Stern 


- iecipal dealers ta desleretronghost te United State, and in New Ae Cit: 
sal bythe principal Cra\ voor H.C F. Koch & Co., Lord & Taylor, hh chen. 











NENS 


% QUARANTEED TO 
ate, WEAR A LIFETIME. Xe 
Ss THE SPROIALTY OF 


OLD BLEACH SS 


kt LINEN C0,” 








oS ’ RANDALSTOWNR, ‘gt 

IRELAND. 

= > moe OLD BLEACH” = “ee 
TuIS comPany. “ a 

8 All First-Class Retailers. “ey 

%, WHOLESALE BRANOH, Po 

% QEORQGE RIGGS, % 


99 FRANKLIN ST., New York. 





BEST&CO 





Good Things 
For the Baby 


Is the title of a little book we have 
prepared for our customers, containing 
illustrations of a few articles of Babies’ 
and indexed, will be sent by | wear we are selling at very attractive 


ces. 


Fine nainsook slips at S%cts. Short dresses 
9 and % cte—Hand made slips, at $2.75. Creep- 
ing aprons, wrappers, caps, etc. 


Sent to any address on application. 


60-62 West.23d St., N. Y, 


FALL OPENING 


SILKS, VELVETS, AND 
IMPORTED DRESS GOODS, 


in all the new styles and colorings, for Fall and Winter 
ear, at very moderate prices. 


Full lines of reliable Black and Mourning Goods. 


One of or best praagngeees ever shown. 


Le Boutilier Brothers, 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
How York Oty. 











EXTRACT OF GEEFT 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, 
able odor and unpleasant flavor, bat ¢ Ne —— 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Bearing the author- 
ized signature of * e 
Justus von Liebig, 
the great chemist, 
has the odor of roast-beef gravy, 8 fine flavor, dis- 
solves clearly in water, and assimilates with the 
finest and simplest cookery. 
FOR DELICIOUS, REFKESHING BEEF TEA. 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY 

















BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 
72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & ©0., Sole Importers, 
817 Church &8t., N. ¥. Boston. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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PARKER. “WHO WAs THAT TOUGH I SAW YOU WITH TO-DAY, Hicks? 
HICKS. “Be CAREFUL, PARKER! THAT MAN WAS MY TWIN BROTHEX.” 
PARKER. “By Jove! FORGIVE ME, OLD MAN. J OUGHT TO HAVE KNOWN,” 


NEEDS EXPLANATION FAR AHEAD. 

Mx. Cu acct (to one of his-clerks). “So you missed the train yes- Ortimest. “I'm notgoing to worry about things. It ‘ll be all 
terday morning, did you ?” right when my ship comes in.” 2 

Mn. Cuasu. * Yes, sir.” — ; essimist. “ But when doés the ehipi come in ?” 

Mea. Cuarit. * Then I wish you would explain to me how I Orrimtst. *‘ Haven't the slightest idea. Don’t believe she's 
happened to receive your telegram announcing that fact the even launched yet.” 

: 

night before ; ws 


“ Poor Cholly Weeknees is dead.” 


“ Why have you discharged-your bookkeeper? I thought you “We - . 
‘ hed like b-- Weally 7 
told me he worked like a trooper, ve “Yaas. Died a violent death, too. Was run into by a June- 
He did. That was the trouble. I didn’t want my books pay jast August.” P 
kept by a trooper, but by a hookkeeper. “Deah me! How terwible! Aud what an unfashionable bag 
—_-——— for August!” iota 
Seepy Senex (the mendicanf). “ Mister, when an old fellow 
like me gets into hard luck, its mighty little courtesy he * Generally ~<a oe began Hicks. 
PAINTER. “I MATE THaT Mr. Gawkins! I wise I COVLD DO receives,” “ Yes, you are,” said Mawson. 
SOMETHING TO MAKE HIM RIDICULOUS.” MoGurry. “That's so; we can’t even respect gray hairs when “ Are what ?" queried Hicks 
FRIEND. “ Paint His PORTRAIT.” they get into the soup.” “ Generally speaking,” retorted Mawson. 
WELCOMED BY THE OLD MAN . -—- —— ee 
Sux Deentve. ‘I'm afraid papa was angry when 
you asked him for me, waen't he, Jack, love 7” 


Jaox Hiuow. “ Not at all. He asked if I knew_any 
more respectable young men who would be likely to 


marry your five sister { properly coaxed 
>—— 
STREPHON'S PLAN 
When I waze into Cella’ eves, 
And ote their deepening biue, 
It seems to me that | most prize 


That selfsame heavenly hue 


And when in Julia's optice I 
Do chance to look and sex 

Their soft and dewy hazel, why, 
Light brown's the hae for me. 


Rat, oh, when both these maide T meet, 
I'm filled with blank despair 

Which hath the glance more soft and sweet? 
Which hue ie then more rare? 


I ne'er can tell, and eo I hast 
To Phyllis, far from town, 
For ahe is sure to please my taste 
Whose eyes are biuish-brown. 
oun Rexpriox Banas 














> — 


Teacnen (euddenly). “ Willie, where ie Fire Island 7” ; : " J T 
: : - . ; Quit . AS MUDDY “ Lb PELLAM, 
Wittias ‘I don t know, «lr I ‘ain't had it.” THE DUDE, THE ARTISAN, AND THE MUD. a — UO NRU ta soto teehee s 


A WONDERFUL TRANSFORMATION. 
“I discharged my hired man yesterday, and the effect 
was wonderful.” 
“ How 7?” 
“He came to me this morning, and instead of asking 
for a day off, as he usually does, requested a day on.” 


FRANCES OBEYED INSTRUCTIONS. 
When Jittle Frances went to ber last children's party 
she was carefully instructed by her mamma what she 
could eat. Anes other things she was allowed to eat 


just three spoonfuls of ice-cream 
Then Frances’s mamma next met the mamma of the 


little girl who gave the party, the latter said : —>——_ 
* Your Frances is a very remarkable child.” * John, you do not say whetler you like my pie or 
“In what way?” not. 
“She was eo careful about what she should eat; and I “It jen't necessary, Mand. Pie, good or bad, is still al- 


noticed that she took just three spoonfals’ of icecream ways pie, and goes. 
and then pushed her saucer away, remarking 
that she was only allowed to eat that much. 
I think that was a rare plece of self-denial in 
one so young. Indeed, I don't think I conid 
have resisted the temptation to eat the whole 
sancerful myself even now, and even if I had 
knewn it would.injure me, Franggs is fond 
of ice-cream, too, isn't she 7” 

“Oh yes, very,” replied Frances’s mamma ; 
“ bat she can always be trusted in matters of 
that kind,” 

Just then the little girl came in with her 
nurse, and her mamma said : 

* Frances, I am much pleased to hear how 
carefally you obeyed me in not eating more 
than three spoonfuls of ice-cream at the 
party.” 

“Yes,” replied Frances; “‘an’ I wouldn't 
have eated dem free ‘poonfuls if you hadn't 
told me to, "tause de ice-crestm wasn't good.” 

Wiuttam Henxey Siveren 


———> —_ 


“Jennie,” said he, “ I shall go to your fa- 
ther and ask his consent at once.” 

“Wait, George. Don't be impatient,” said 
Jennie, ‘ Wait until after.the first, when my 
dresemaker’s bill comes in. He will be more 
willing to part with me then.”’ 

a 
* Papa, what is dynamite 7” asked Wallis. 
“tis a powerfni explosive,” returned his 





“* What's explosives for?” the boy asked. 

“To blow things up,” was the answer, 

“1 guess my nurse must be an explosive. 
then,” said Wallis. “She's blowin’ me ap all 


the time.” 
———~.o- 


Tom had been cautioned against trying to 
stand on his head, because, bis mamma said, it 





ROCKING THE BABY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. “Don’t: thee why,” he answered. “I'm 4 
“DAVE, TEK BOL’ DAT BED AN’ SHAKE IT; DE BABY’s WAKIN’ UP. I DO WisH thtandin’ on my feets all day, an’ my biag MR. SINGLETON 18 COMPLETELY WRAPPED UP IN LIS 
¥WOU'D GIT AT DAT CRADLE AN’ FIX IT UP; I NEED IT DREFFUL BaD!” doethn't rush into 'em.” NEW PATENT FOLDING-BED. 








SUPPLEMENT. 


THE IVORY GATE. 


(Continued from page 795.) 


tribes and nations. Then men rely upon the 
protection of the law, and work for them- 
selves again. That is our present stage; it 
has lasted long—very long. Perhaps it will 
break up some day; perhaps sooner than we 
think. Who knows? All things are possi- 

ble—even the crash and wreck of a civili- 
zation which has taken thousands of years 
to build up. And upon it may come—one 
knows not—that other stage which now be- 
longs to the dreamer before the Ivory Gate. 


The wedding was held then, as Elsie said 
it should be, shorn of none of its splendors, 
and relieved of the cloud which had hung 
over them so long and threatened them so 
gloomily. Athelstan the Exile—Athelstan 
the Ne’er-do-well—Athelstan the Profligate 
—Athelstan the Resident of Camberwell— 
Athelstan the Smirched and Soiled—stood 
beside the altar, tall and gallant, and gave | 
away the bride for all the world to see—no- 
body in the least ashamed of him. There 
was not any breath of scandal left. Here he 
was, returned from his travels, a tall and 
proper man, dressed in broadcloth, perhaps 
with money in purse, prosperous and suc- 
cessful in the sight of all. His mother 
= upon him when she should have been 

ooking at the bride or into her Prayer- 
book. Her eyes were red, but then a mother 


is allowed a tear or two when her daughter | 


leaves the nest. And as to those who had 
whispered words about family jars, quarrels, 
and estrangements, or had spoken against 
the fuir fame of the groom, they were now 
as mute as mice. 

All the richer members of the House of 
Arundel—the City Arundels—were present? 
One of them—chief partner in a leading firm 
of accountants—afterwards computed, for 
the greater increase of the family glory, how 
maby hundreds of thousands of pounds were 
gathered together at one moment beneath 
that sacred roof. He counted the members, 
and made that little addition. during the 
performance of the ceremony. Those of the 
Austins who were not disgracefully poor— 
there are some branches of the family, I be 
lieve, pretty low down—were also present 
And the company went to Pembridge Square 
after the service, gazed admiringly at the 
wedding-presents, und drank the health of 
the bride and bridegroom, and gathered with 
cousinly curiosity round the returned Prodi 
gal. But they knew nothing—mind you—of 
his connection with Camberwell. And no- 
thing about his supposed complicity in the 
Edmund Gray business. There had been, 
happily, no scandal 

Among the company in the church was 
Mr. Dering. He stood tall and erect, his | 
coat buttoned, his face keen and hard, the 
family lawyer stamped by nature and long | 
custom 

Presently, when the service was about half 
way through, a change came over him ie 
face relaxed ; the lines curved just a little 
laterally, the austerity vanished, his —— 
brightened. He took off his gloves furtive 
ly and opened his coat. He was pam 
Gray. In that capacity he afterwards drank | 
to the bride and wished her happiness. And 
he walked all the way from Pembridge 
Square to South Square, Gray's lun. 


I see in the future an old man growing 
feeble; he leans upon the arm of a girl whom 
he calls his scholar, his Disciple, and his 
child. His face is serene; he is perfectly 
happy; the Advent of that Kingdom whose 
glories he preaches is very nigh at hand. He 
lives in the house of his Disciple; he has 
forgotten the very existence of his lawyer; 
he goes no more to Lincoln’s Inn; always 
he is lying, night and day, before that muir- 
acle of carven work in Ivory. There he 
watches—it is his Vision—the long proces- 
sion of those who work and sing at their 
work and are happy, work they ever so hard, 


because they work each for all and all for | 


each. And there is no more sorrow or cry 
ing and no more pain. What hath the Gate 
of Horn—through which is allowed nothing 
but what is true—bitterly true—absolutely 


true—nakedly, coldly, shiveringly true—to | 


show in comparison with this? 
trampling upon each other; men who en- 
slave and rob each other; men and women 
and children lying in misery—men and 
women and children starving. Let us fly, 
my brothers—let us swiitly fly—let us hasten 
—to the Gate of Ivory. 
THE END. 


A crowd 
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Extract of BEEF. 
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‘The Year 
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for Cook Book sowing & use of” ARMOUR'S 
EXTRACT in Rouge ant daneen. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


A LITTLE LEAVEN. 


¢ ke ~ chemical changes which take place 

in the making of bread or biscuit from 
flour are as curious as many of them are 
satisfactory in their results. In itself, flour 
contaius no saccharine matter, but by adding 
water you produke grape sugar or glucose. 
The addition of a fermenting agent pro- 
duces carbonic acid, and, if carried on to 
& great extent, alcohol is the result. The 
presence of the carbonic acid makes the 
dough cellular and light. Baking changes 
the starch into gum, expels the alcohol, 
roy finally produces what we so well know 

** bread.” 

To bring about these changes satisfactorily, 
your leavening must be of the best kind and 
mixed in proper proportions. Common yeast 
and unscientifically compounded baking pow 
| ders fail"to produce these results, and leave 
| an unwholesomeness and unpalatableness as 
the result. In fact, the fermentation of bread 

by yeast was a custom commenced in the in- 
| fane of chemistry, and has been retained 
| until the present day only by the powerful 
bond of habit 

Both convenience and health dictate a 
change from the old fashioned methods in 
making bread with yeast. We now have in 
the market in the Royal Baking Powder a 
leaven which is the latest results of chemical 
science, combining exactly those elements 





Jack and Jill 


wouldn’t have had to 
ged so much water 
ey had used 


Gold Dust 


Powder, 


and their work would 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing else 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 


Costs So Little 
has been discovered. 





necessary to produce light bread or paste, | 


while those elements which would prove in- 


jurious to the system, and which are de- | 


rived from ordinary yeast, are carefully 
eliminated. In this powder we are put 
into possession of the grandest discovery 
of philosophy devoted to the food of man, 
and no one need fear the quality or health- 
fulness of bread, biscuit, or other farina- 
ceous articles of food compounded with 
this really valuable adjunct to the culinary 
treasures of the United States. — Medical 
Record 

: — iia 


“That Excellent Antiseptic.’ 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CCA a. LOur 


TIMORE, NEW OR 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
NS, SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND. ME. PORTLAND. ORE., PITTSBURGH AND oe 


PERSONAL ‘BEAUTY | 


How to acquire retain 1 
How to remove Pump les, Wrinkles, 
ate fs, & Su uous Hair; to 
crease Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
the Hair ond | waneaey the ‘compiex- 
jon. A interest to oe 


0 

sealed) for 
MADAME LAUTiER, ist Ge zd St, NY Clty. 
30%: oj bet trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 





jes’ Tailoring System. lilustrated gure 
— i free. Rood Magic Scale Co., 





*’—Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 


Packer s Tar Soap 


In whi 


h Vege table Oils and Glycerine. 


h the well-known soothing and healing properties of Pine-tar are skilfully combined 
"—Medical Times, New York. 


“Is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and a valuable remedy in skin diseases.’ 


Dr. D. G. BRINTON, 


The hands are frequently the carriers of contagion, 


Medical and Surgical Reporter, Phiia. 


The use of 


Packer's Tar Soap will remove septic matter and maintain the softne: 5 


and tone of the skin.”— Therapeutic Analyst. 





PROFIT 


IN HOME WORK. 


Can't YOU give m out? 


We want Membership Cards for our ROUNI TABLE OR- 
DER—which are free—given to boys ls 
not, won't you show this to a boy or a girl triewa We offer siiver 


iris of your town. 


scarf pins, rubber stam bearing your name, silver thimbles, pocket-knives, card cases, gold pens, 
solid } wed batton- hooks, 8 choice among 100 books, etc., for distributing 25 to 300 cards. Pail partic 
| ulars furnished on — of postal, giving your fall hame and address. Apply to Harper’s Young 


People, 333 Pearl Street, Nev wnae © 





ORIGINAL UNRIVALLED- 
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FOR NURSING-MOTHERS, 
INEANTS. 74 AND; - CHILDREN. 
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as easily as 


| LANE’S MEDIGINE 


Ni druggists sell it as + and $1.00 
ee it, send y <4, 
ven Medicine m "moves « the bowels 
healthy, is necessary Mention Wor, Bazar, 
v, ° 
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Barker Shutter, 


Automatic Eastman 
on Rott Holder, Kodak Co. 
Glass Plate Rochester, 
Attachment. N.Y. 





DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 
For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 


A luxury for its exhilarating influence, and a re- 
medial agent in Debility, Languor, Rheumatism, aud 
Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet aud Nasu! 
Catarrh. Purified and entirely freed of all organic 
impurities. Send for Circular. 


| A. J. DITMAN, 


Broadway, cor. Barclay Street, New York. 


_Asth m ate covered jvered in Conner, Wert 


is Ravures Sure 
Pas for fy 
Export Omen iis 1164 ew York. 
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| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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GUNTHER'S Sons 


184 FIFTH AVE- 
NEW YORK 
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ROM TH 





—— = Playing. 


The Principles of Expression in Piano- 
forte Playing. By Apo.pn F. 
CurisTIANi. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00. 


A work which will make Mr. Christi- 
ani’s name long remembered in the musical 
world. . A solid structure of scientific 
determinations, and from this has been de- 
duced the principles which govern musical 
expression.—N. Y. Tribune. 

A reader of ordinary intelligence will be 
helped to a better understanding of great 
compositions, both in their intellectual and 
emotional aspects, while to the musician the 
work is simply indispensable. — Musica/ 
Visitor, Cincinnati. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
CH The above work will be sent by Hanrer & 
Brotuers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
You can reduce your weight 10 


FAT PEOPLE, toss sindnih heme 


without starving or injury, by DI ARKE’S 
Home Treatment. Proofs, Be Ptr my Free, 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicage, IL 
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Fig. 2 


Daess with VELVE1 
SLEEVES 


CORSELET AND 


Winter Hats and Bonnets. 

\ BONNET for an elderly lady, illustrated at the 
i top of the cut Fig. 1, is of dark olive velvet 
The velvet is drawn in folds on the crown, which are 
caught bottom of the back with a 
knot of ribbon with which the strings of lighter olive 
ribbon are attached. A feather ornament is on the 
front supported by a knot of velvet and ribbon loops 

A jaunty black velvet capote with sugar-loaf crown 
and fluted front band of wide gold galloon 
around the front, caught with jet ornaments in the 
folds of the velvet, and with knots of folded black 
faille ribbon at its ends A group of folded ends of 


together at the 


has a 


ribbon added to a yellow and black aigrette trims the 
front 

The 1830” hat in this group is of black velvet, 
with a flat shirred binding of the same. Folded 


bands of white and of orange satin ribbon encircle 





Figs tand 5 Back Views or Fies. 1 AND 9. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


PASsEMENTERIE DRESS 
TRIMMING. 


Fig. 1.—Gown ty Emptre Srviz.—[See Fig. 4.) 


the crown, and form bows, one toward the back on the right side, the 
other toward the front on the left, where it holds a large white and 
yellow aigrette. Long streamers of orange ribbon are attached with 
jet clasps. 

A dark green felt bonnet in the group Fig. 2 is trimmed with violet 
velvet. A flat Alsacian bow of the velvet is on the front, with two 
pointed ‘‘ears” of velvet rising together with a steel aigrette from a 
double knot at the middle. The velvet strings are attached with “‘ ears” 
at the back. A narrow steel band encircles the crown. 

A transparent bonnet of black silk passementerie shown in the illus 
tration has a bow of pink velvet ribbon and an aigrette ornamenting 
the front, and black velvet strings. 

A black felt hat is faced with orange velvet under the brim. The 
trimming comprises a bandeau of black velvet, a large black aigrette 
tipped with yellow, and loops of yellow ribbon. 


Autumn Toilettes. 


See illustrations on page 807. 


TS Empire toilette illustrated in Fig. 1 is of willow green faille re- 
lieved by darker green velvet. It is princesse-shaped, with the 
front of the skirt edged with three ruffles headed by three narrow folds 
of velvet. The front of the bodice is cut down and filled out with a 
guimpe of pink crape, puffed, with rows of jet between the puffs; rows 
of jet also trim the back. A silk drapery crosses the bust, with a jet 
clasp at the centre, and a fringed jet girdle below. Long velvet sleeves 
flaring over the hand have applied jet ornaments, and a silk puff pro 
truding at the top 
Fig. 2 shows the bodice of a wool gown made with a bell skirt bor 
dered with a narrow velvet puff to match. The bodice is full, and 
shirred at the neck, the heading replacing a collar. A high straight 
corselet is composed of five bias folds of velvet. ‘The close sleeves are 
of velvet, and surmounted by a velvet puff. 
A pearl gray cloth gown has the bodice shown in Fig. 3, composed 
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Fig. 2.—Wixter Bonnets AND Hats, 





Fig. 3.—Dress with EMBROIDERED VELVET JACKET. 


of a blouselike waist of the cloth, with a pointed girdle 
fastened by a silver buckle, and over it a little jacket of 
emerald velvet covered with dull silver embroidery. 
The sleeves have forearms of embroidered velvet sur- 
mounted by puffed cloth tops. 

Front and back views of a dress of brown camel’s-hair 
serge and velvet to match are given in Figs. 6 and 7. 
The skirt has a narrow velvet panel let in on the right 
side, and has a trimming of velvet ribbon knots at the 
foot. The round bodice is hooked upon the skirt. It 
has velvet sleeves, and a velvet plastron let into the 
front and back. The right side of a folded half-girdle of 
the wool is sewed on at the side seam; the left half is 
cut on in one with the right half of the back, and crosses 
at the front to hook on the skirt under a velvet rosette. 
Shoulder-knots of velvet ribbon are added. 

Chestnut cloth, black velvet, and bands of embroidery 





Figs. 6 and 7.—CaMEL’s-HAIR AND VELVET Gown. 
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Fig. 8.—CLotra AND VELVET 
EMBROIDE 


in cashmere colors are the materials 
combined in the dress Fig. 8 A 
narrow velvet panel is let into either 
side of the front of the skirt, with 
bands of the Persian embroidery 
This ar 
rangement is repeated on the round 


applied along the edges 


bod ice A belt of embroidered gold 
galloon is mounted on the skirt 
The sleeves have forearms of velvet 
with balloon puffs of cloth confined 


by an embroidered band The 
blac k velvet ct ilar has a feather 
fringe at the edge 

The dress Fig. 9 is of heliotrope 
veloutine and velvet The demi 
trained skirt is untrimmed. The 
corsage has a blouse front, and is 
completed by a Mikado jacket of 
velvet, the high collar and the full 
sleeve puffs being likewise of vel 
vet. A bow of wide soft faille rib 
bon is on the front of the jacket, 
and ribbons starting from it cross 
at the waist in the back and meet at 
the front. 

Two of the new accordion-pleated 
dresses are shown in Figs. 10 and 11 
Fig. 10 is of fine-striped black gauze, 
with old-rose velvet for the balloon 
puffs of the sleeves, the collar, and 
girdie. It has a double skirt, the 
lower consisting of an accordion 
pleating twenty inches deep set on 
a silk foundation skirt, and an up 
per skirt edged with lace. The 
gauze is accordion-pleated on the 
front of the bodice, and drawn in 
folds at the sides and back; it is 
trimmed with a lace stole, which 
drapes the fronts, where it is caught 
with velvet rosettes, and hangs in 
long ends on the skirt. Lace ruf 
fles edge the balloon sleeves. 

Fig. 11 is of accordion-pleated 
Russian blue cloth. A velvet belt 
edges the top of the skirt. The 
bodice and sleeves are of pleated 
cloth, completed by a small velvet 
jacket ornamented with a large stecl 
buckle, and balloon puffs and collar 
of velvet 


A PESSIMIST’S OPINION. 
TS pessimist is the abused man 
nowadays, while every one has 
a word to say in favor of that blithe 
some individual the optimist. In 
fact, the optimist has grown to be 
distinctly the upper dog, while the 
pessimist comes in for continual 
and unlimited kicking 
Some late magazine writer desig 
nates the pessimist as ‘‘a man who 
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Fig. 10.—Accorpion PLEATED GAUZE DReEss. Fig. 11.—AccCORDION-PLEATED CLoTtH Dress 
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has embarked on the wide sea of inteilectual dis- 
covery, and has found out that for him it is a bar- 
ren sea, blank and desolate.” Suppose he has? 
The assumption that his belief makes him neces- 
sarily a bad fellow is unfounded. Because the 
sea is blank and desolate, he strengthens his bark 
to sail it. Knowing its barrenness, he looks out 
for other souls in like extremity. Seeing not yet 
dreading the end, he nerves himself the more to 
meet it. 

The optimist sails smoothly along. His cockle 
shell is strong enough for the light weight it 
carries. He has no sympathy with the distress 
of those whose boats labor and are heavily laden. 
**Do as I do. Wait until to-morrow!” he cries. 
And the to-morrow of the optimist is forever un- 
born. 

The optimist is usually an agreeable as well 
as a light-hearted fellow. He is excellent com- 
pany for a pleasure trip. Care does not touch 
him, for to him there is no care. He runs light 
ly into debt, and if he cannot pay, it does not 
cost him a moment's thought. It is foolish to be 
concerned, he argues, since your trouble is imagi 
nary. If he cannot save you from drowning, he 
sees no reason why he should not smile as you go 
down. 

When the optimist dies, there are plenty to 
mourn him. The responsibilities he ignored while 
living press all the harder on those whose ‘‘ pes- 
simism” will not let them follow in his careless 
footsteps. ‘The troubles he shook off are still 
there. Some one has to shoulder them in addi 
tion to his own, and the burden is often dropped 
upon those little able to carry it. 

There is no cruelty equal to the cruelty of the 
light nature, which inflicts pain gayly simply be 
cause it does not believe in the existence of pain! 

Eva Lovert. 


PUSH AND PULL 

Ts old proverb that all things come to him 

who waits advances a very pretty and plea 
sant theory, but its literal interpretation makes it 
vapable of great misconstruction; for if it is in 
one sense true, its reverse is equally true. No 
thing comes to him who waits. Nothing comes te 
him who waits and does no more. There is no- 


Fig. 


thing in the world that is of any value that has not to be 
struggled for; and those who sit down and fold their 
hands, expecting fate and fortune to bring them what 
they most desire, will meet with the disappointment they 


deserve. 


We have to be governed very largely by the analogies 
of nature whenever we venture into the realm of the pos- 
sibilities and the unKnown, and there is no analogy in 


uature of something being given for nothing 


The seed 


has to push through the ground to find the sun; the tree 
has to draw itssap up from unseen sources to whirl forth 
its buds; the bud itself has to force its way through ob 
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9.—VeLouTine Dress wirn VeLver Mrkapo JAckET. 
[See Fig. 5 on Page 806.) 


stacles of bark and fibre; the bird has to build its nest 
with careful endeavor and many journeys ere it feels the 
litle wings beneath its breast; the gold has to be mined, 
the precious stone dug from the matrix; the diamond has 
to undergo fierce processes of grinding and scouring be- 
fore its facets shine like living light. Struggle is the rule 
of life; were it otherwise, it would seem as though we 
might all of us have been put upon the planet in condi- 
tions of luxury and ease and eminence that would require 
no effort on our part, and leave us free for all the enjoy 

ment the world affords. But what soft, untempered, 
worthless metal we should be in such case! It is the fire 
that tempers the steel; it is the ham- 
mer that welds it, the grinding, 
whirling stone that brings it to an 
edge. 

In running for a race, in seek- 
ing any athletic distinction, it is 
training that strips the muscle of 
all demoralizing encumbrance, and 
lets that muscle strive for all it is 
worth; and training, discipline, ef 
fort, are the steps to success of any 
sort that amounts to much. That 
which is gained without effort comes 
to unawakened nerve and flaccid 
fibre, and is enjoyed in a spirit of 
indolence hardly better than that 
of the dormouse in his sleep, and 
mentally and morally the. recipi- 
ent is hurt rather than helped by 
it. Struggle brightens, sharpens, 
rounds, and perfects the nature. 
We are born of it; the very worlds 
struggle into life, and shape them 
selves by means of it from gaseous 
masses of fire out to green fields, 
blue skies, and pleasant waters; 
and why should we expect to es 
cape our conditions? Be assured 
that that which is worth having is 
worth working for, and that the 
poet’s famous line, “They also 
serve Who only stand and wait,” re 
fers to no such waiting as inglorious 
quiescence would imply, but to a 
Wailing which itself is the hardest 
struggle of an impatient spirit. 
For the familiar line is true enough, 

“The waiting time, my brother, 
Is the hardest time of all.” 


BOTANY AS A RECRE- 
ATION. 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
XIII.—FUNGL—(1.) 


be lowest forms of vegetable 
life are found under the third 
subdivision of Thallophytes—fungi 
They include many harmful as well 
as beneficent growths. It is a fun 
gus which causes our bread to rise. 
Yeast is the spawn, moistened flour 
the favorable soil. Planted within 
the dough, it takes but a few hours 
for the yeast fungus to ramify and 
multiply itself a hundredfold. - Dur- 
ing the process carbonic acid is 
formed, which rises to the sui face 
in the form of bubbles, and escapes 
intotheair. Ifarrested at the right 
moment by baking, the fungus is 
killed, and the bread is light and 
sweet. If left too long, till the fun- 
gus begins to fructify, the bread is 
sour. Fermentation is induced bya 
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fungus. It is one of these plants which turns | 
cider to vinegar; ft is the ‘ mother,” and | 
may be found in any unstrained vinegar in | 
the form of a yellowish cloudy substauce at 
the bottom of the vessel 

A fungus spots and spoils our ink. It is 
a bad fungus which ruins our carelessly pre- 
pared cans of fruit, which gathers on jellies, 
and is one of the first symptoms of decay in 
meats and vegetables. Sugar and sac- 
matter furnish a favorable soil for 
the ferment fungus. We call such plants 
mould or blight, mildew or rust A crust of 
bread in a damp place is soon covered with 
blue mould. Under a microscope this looks 
like a forest of tiny ferns with branching 
stems, a fine spore dust moving over all 
The green mould of cheese, the mother of 
vinegar, and the yeast-plant, when much 
magnified, unmistakable vegetable 
forms. The spores of such plants abound in 
the atmosphere, hovering over us like birds | 
of prey, waiting for a soil of dead or decay- | 
ing organic matter, to pounce upon it, and 
absorb it into their own growths. The unb- 
wary housekeeper, the careless farmer, alike 
have reason to dread the ubiquitous, harm- 
ful fungi 

This class of plants is wholly parasitic or 
sacropbytic. That is, they live upon living 
inimals and plants, sucking their juices, and 
eventually killing them; or they revel in 
that which is dead and decaying. They are 
the ghastly corpse plants, the life out of 
death 

One has often seen, after a rain, the lawn, 
or the and roots of an old tree, or the 
neighborhood of a cellar window, covered 
with toadstools, the growth of a single night. 
In such cases the presence of impure condi- 
tions of soil and atmosphere is indicated, 
ind the dormant spores of fungi needed but 
moisture them to germinate. Let 
it be understood, the mushrooms themselves 
are not the cause of the impurity of the soil, 
any more than hyenas and vultures are the 
cause of pollution. The carrion-feeders, both 
animal and vegetable, do their best to re 
move putrefying matter. They are nature's 
scavengers, and we could not do without 
them, disgusting as their office may seem to 
us 

Organs of reproduction are found even in 
this low order of plants. The usual manner 
of propagation is by ‘‘ conjugation,” already 
described. Spores do not give rise directly 
to fungi. Thev produce a “spawn,” small- 
er, and consisting of numerous filamentary 
bodies. These are so minute as to be able to 
enter the stomata of leaves, the rootlets of 
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grains and grasses, the pores of the skin of 
animals, etc. Zoospores are also produced 
movable, like animalcules. These may be 
hidden in a pair of cotyledons, to develop 


later and prey upon the growing plant. 
Zoospores enter the leaves of the potato- | 
plant, pass through the stem into the tubers 


below-ground, from which they extract all 
the starch, leaving nothing but a black rot in 
its place. They are so minute, they can oc 
cupy intercellular spaces of plants, and from 
there penetrate cells and extract the cell 
contents for their own growth inside the 
stem. In recalling the terrible sufferings of 
the Irish who have been the victims of po- 
tato famines, who shall deny that the fungi 
have an intimate connection with the very 
life of the human race? 

Propagation is mostly effected by cell di- 
vision, each cell becoming two, and so the 
parent of myriads of offspring. Fortunately 
certain conditions of air and soil are unfa- 
vorable to these destructive parasites. Were 
it o: -erwise, grains, grasses, and fruits would 
aiways succumb to their destroyers, and 
man's work in the ground would be in vain. 
As it is, the fungi may be very destructive 
one season and inactive the next. Scientific 
men are now giving great attention to the 
fungi which destroy vines, grains, etc., and 
i ay be that remedies will be discovered 
rain the farmer to wage successful war- 


inst these tiny but powerful enemies. 






yy) fungi are sombre. They 
-_ 1 flowers to presage the 
~~ ay to all that lives. Mush- 
rooms ow tapidly«where leaves fall and 


dccay. Tres wh... nave stood the storms 
of centuries, ~ they are laid low, 
@ are covered Wits pacasitic al ‘growths, which 


reduc ~~ In Time to a mass of greasy, 
nya pet. 
e of the most remarkable facts about 


f ~ei is the rapidity both of their growth 
fun decay, A summer storm is pretty sure 
to fetcn th ‘rom every rotten stump or 
heap of manue. In a single night great 
puff balls are formed. 

The Tuber cibarium is a puff-ball formed 
underground in young beech or oak woods. 
It looks a little like a pineapple, being 
covered with excrescences. Inside it is 
white with brown grainings, which are the 
reproductive parts. It is the truffle of Great 
Britain and the Continent, and is esteemed a 
table delicacy. Dogs are trained to hunt for 
them. Pigs are very fond of them, and dig 
several inches into the ground for them 

The growth of Phallus impudicua, a foul- 
emelling species, has been watched under 
glass. A little protuberance like a thumb 
first breaks the skin, and shoots up three 
inches in twenty-five minutes. In all such 
cases no new cells are formed. The old ones 
merely elongate. Where growth is so rapid, 
there is naturally a production of great en- 
ergy. So it comes to pass that large stones 





are lifted out of place by small fungi. Asa 
rule, those which grow so quickly perish in 
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a few hours or days. The spores retain their 
vitality for months 

From the spawn of mushrooms and kin- 
dred fungi arise first tubercles, small round 
bodies, which gradually rise upon a thick 
stalk and expand into a flat umbrella shaped 
top. This is the pileus, or cap. At first a 
thin veil covers it, which, as the pileus ex- 
pands, is ruptured, and remains as a ragged 
ring around the stalk. Next, on the under 
surface, radiating from centre to circumfer- 
ence, appear brown or pink, purple or white, 
gills or lamelie. This is the hymeneum, and 
produces spores. It consists of long narrow 
cells—basidia— from each of which originate 
four smal! filamentary spores, variously col- 
ored, in motion. Some of the basidia are 
flask-shaped, and contain no spores. 

There are six families of fungi, beginning 
with the highest: 

1. Hymenomycetes—naked fungi. 

2. Gasteromycetes— covered or stomach- 
like fungi. 

3. Coniomycetes—dust fungi. 

4. Hyphomycetes—weblike fungi. 

5. Physomycetes. 

6. Ascomycetes. 

To the first family mushrooms and toad- 
stools belong. The edible fungi are con- 
stantly gaining in favor. There are a great 
many wild species in America, especially in 
the South. In the time of the civil war 
the Confederate soldiers found them an 
excellent substitute for meat. Near New 
York, great numbers are cultivated in cel- 
lars, or else in long dark sheds. They are, 
perhaps, the most profitable of all vegetables 
to raise, judging by the high prices de- 
manded in the markets. On long shelves, 





two or three rows deep, eight inches of solid | 


manure are thrown. Sod covers this, which 
is worked well into the manure. The spawn 
is purchased in flat, dirt- brown cakes an 
inch thick. This is broken into bits and 
planted in furrows 
ruts of the soil, and gives rise to a thick 
growth of tiny globules, which in two or 
three days’ time become as large as the top 
ofateacup. About every three months the 
spawn exhausts itself, having extracted all 
the nitrogeneous substances from the soil, 
and the 
soil prepared. This is the principal expense 
in their cultivation, and the trouble is slight. 
If allowed to stand long after being gath- 
ered, mushrooms become tough and leath- 
ery. They are bought mainly by the large 
restaurants of our cities, and ure usually 
served broiled with beefsteak, or stewed and 
covered with a cream gravy. A small white 
caterpillar, much like a chestnut worm, bur- 
rows into the pileus, and is doubtless often 
broiled and eaten with the mushroom, since 
its presence is not easily discoverable from 
the outside. 


It spreads through the | 
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This picture shows two laundresses, 











“ 


one at work, the other not able to, because 


her hands are cracked and sore—she has been using soap containing too much 


alkali. 


Read Prof. Leed's report. 


Gentlemen: The sample of 


“Tvory” Soap which you sent to 


me for analysis has been received, and you will find analysis here- 


with. The “Ivory” Soap, while 
soft and pleasant to the touch 


strongly cleansing, leaves the skin 
instead of harsh, uncomfortable, 


and liable to chap, as results from the use of many common laundry 


soaps, in which 
large. 
small, hence the lather is clean, 


the ratio of uncombined to combined 
The percentage of uncombined fat in the “Ivory” 


alkali is 
is very 
white and abundant, with entire 


absence of oil or grease. There are no injurious substances. 


The above considerations show the “Ivory” 


and excellent for laundry use. 


to be a pure soap 


Very Respectfully Yours, 


LABORATORY OF CHEMISTRY, 
STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


ALBERT R. LEEDS, Pu.D. 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY 


Corvricut 18y2, By Tue Procter & Gamete Co. 














ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8a., N. Y. 
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Ay ern The flowers 
long from tip to base, and about 4 inches 


The whole appearance of the plant is stately 

and elegant in the extreme—the color of the 

flowers stamping it as one of the ‘. wonderful 
tions of nature, (See cul 


Pica Fae by Mail: Dry Bl, 25 exch; 5 for $00 


Winter-Flowering Pot Plant 


t and remarkabl remarkable plant from the 
are about 14 inches 





Autumn 


FOR IMMEDIATE PLANTING. 
vainated cover, 


= PETERHENDERSON:(@c 





SEND FOR OUR NEW 


Catalogue of Bulbs, Pants and Seis, 


illustrated, with el illu- 
egantly 


NEWYORK 
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HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 





Chilidren Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 












LOVELY FACES, 


WHITE HANDS. 


Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


Derma-Royale 


The new discovery for 
discolorations from the —- 
and ecliien on bri the plexion. 
experimenting in tes laundry with a new bleach fon 
fine fabrics it was discovered that all spots, freckles. 
tan, and other discolorations were quickly removed 
from the hands and arms without the slightest in- 
jury to the skin. The discovery was submitted to 
ex rmatologists and Physicians who pre- 
red for us the formula of the marvelous Derma- 
yale. THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is 
perfectly harmless and so simple a child can use it. 
Apply at night—the improvement apparent after a 
single ication will surprise and delight you. It 
quickly dissolves and removes the worst formes of 
moth-patches, brown or liver spots, freckles, black - 
blotc sallowness, redness, tan and every 
eee of iy cuticle. One bottle completely 
the most aggrava case and 
horoughly oy Rng whitens and beautifies the com- 
t has never failed—1r cannot Fatt. It is 
‘aul recommended by Physicians and its sure 
results warrant us in offering 
REWARD.—Te assure the public of its 
—~~~~=—ene  tmerite we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars casn, for any case of moth- 
patches, brown spots, liver — blackheads, ugly 
or muddy skin, unnatural red dness, | freckles, Ge or 
any other cutaneous d birth 



















































y person 
ciiabtest possibile manner, or to anyone whose 
oy A matter in how bad condition it may 
be), will not be cleared, whitened, improved and 
beautified by the use of Derma-Royale. 
Put up in elegant style in large cight-ounce bottles. 
oe EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed 
f observation, safe delivery 
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THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why yee: Falls Off. Torne Grey, and the Remedy. 
Ry MARLEY PARKFR, FP. A.S. 
A. P, ames ‘& Co,., 118 Arch St.. Phileda.. Pa. 

* Every oue read this little book.” — thenaum. 











